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4 $700,000 Gift 


The Fourth Wise Virgin,’ by Martin 


Schongauer (1440-1491). 


Herschel V. Jones, newspaper publisher, 
has given to the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts a collection of 5,852 prints, covering 
five centuries, and valued at $700,000. “This 
gift,” says Russell A. Plimpton, director 
of the Institute, “probably constitutes the 
greatest donation ever made in this field 
to any American museum.” 

The collection contains 199 engravings and 
woodcuts by Durer, 136 engravings by Nan- 
teuil, 108 etchings by Whistler, 157 by 
Millet, 145 by Lepere and 129 by Legros. 
Altogether 674 artists are represented. All 
the masters from Mantegna, Rembrandt, 
Callot and Beham to Haden are included. 
Among the great rarities are Rembrandt’s 
“Hundred Guilder Print,’ Urs Graf's 
“Standard Bearer” and four of Schon- 
gauer’s “Wise and Foolish Virgins,” two 
of which are not in the catalogue of the 
British Museum. 

The nucleus for the collection was the 
William M. Ladd collection, of Portland, 
Ore., which was purchased by Mr. Tones 
for $225,000 in 1916 and given anonymously 
to the Art Institute. Eight different groups 
Were added in the next nine years, followed 
by two notable additions in June, 1926, and 
in January of this year. It was not until 
a few days ago that Mr. Jones’ name was 
made public as donor. 


a 





Critics in Paris Consider Three Salons 


The combined salons of the Artistes Fran- 
cais and of the Societé Nationale des Beaux 
Arts at the Grand Palais, as with all big 
exhibitions of new works, especially by or- 
ganizations that insist on having some 
standard by which to eliminate the incom- 
petent dauber or sheer poseur, was greeted 
by the Paris critics with opinions as di- 
vergent as “the best in ten years” and “mo- 
notonous.” The critics also distributed their 
praise or condemnation, according to taste, 
with difference between the two divisions, 
“Les Artistes Frangais” or “La Nationale,” 
as they conveniently abbreviated the titles 
of each body. 

“On the whole, one can say it is a good 
salon,” wrote Louis Gillet in Le Gaulois, 
“probably one of the best that has been 
seen in ten years. I could hardly find any 
star pieces (and I do not complain that 
this type has disappeared; I have never 
liked the sheep on five feet). It suffices 
that from these sixty or seventy rooms 
which make up the two salons, one could 
find in them the materials to have five or 
six really interesting rooms, and in the 
first selections placing a dozen works which 
really count, among them two or three of 
the newcomers and the very young ones; 
with that prospect one has the right to sall 
it a good year. 

“TI do not know if I delude myself, and 
I distrust very much in art the word tend- 
ency. Still it seems to me that the most 
striking character of contemporary art is a 
certain return to the great laws of com- 
position, to classic preoccupation. This 
movement has been very marked since the 
war. It shows itself again today in several 
remarkable works. To see four or five 
painters, very diverse in talents and origins, 
without prearrangement, meeting on a com- 
mon ground to treat such subjects as the 
Descent from the Cross and The Good 
Samaritan, I would not be adverse to re- 
garding this fact as the most significant 
event of the salon. 

“Perhaps it is the approach of the cente- 





A Prints Department 


Complying with hundreds of requests 
from art lovers, artists and dealers, THE 
Art Dicest next season will start a de- 
partment to be devoted to prints. This de- 
partment will be made as informative and 
interesting as possible. Suggestions are in- 
vited. 

This will be only one of several improve- 
ments to be made in the Autumn at the 
request of THE Art Dicest’s readers, who 
have been so loyal in their support that the 
periodical may be said to belong to them. 





“Atlanta and the Antelope,” by Pierre Tra- 
verse. French Salon of 1928. 


nary of Romanticism, perhaps the recent 
impressions of the magnificent exhibition 
of Eugene Delacroix, which was held at a 
gallery of the ‘advance-guard,’ that accounts 
for certain manifestations of a renewed in- 
terest in laws of composition,” M. Gillet 
wrote. He also discussed the presence of 
such traditional religious subjects as well 
as the appearance of such classical themes 
as “The Birth of Venus” by Constantin 
Font and a “Venus” by Emile Aubrey. 
“Such a phenomenon in revalorization, such 
an effort to rationalize painting (I apolo- 
gize for the use of such pedantic terms) 
seem to me prodigiously interesting. There 
is nothing more curious in contemporary 
art than this attempt to recreate the limits 
and refind the laws.” 

M. René-Jean, writing in Comoedia, 
deciared that if he must choose one char- 
acterizing word for the salon, after his 
first visit, it would be “monotonous.” He 
continued: “Despite the diversity of sub- 
jects, which run from the simple study of 
nature to the most varigated, the total 
effect is that of monotony, or, if the word 
offends, I would say homogeneity. 
Under the name of the veterans, one can 
group the artists who have a faithful public, 
which year after year goes to the same 
walls, searching the same names. . . . Cer- 
tain of these veterans should be frightened 
before the tendencies which have been man- 
ifesting themselves among the young art- 
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ists, the products of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. These young painters, inflamed with 
a fine zeal, have created for their usage a 
neo-academism which elongates’ the forms 
and makes them stiff, which emasculates the 
picture and carries it towards imagery. 
They are indirect fruits of cubism in their 
desire to assemble the lines’in these arbi- 
trary compositions of fantasy.” 
Thiébault-Sisson, in Le Temps, declared: 
“One would not want to say that the 1928 
salon is a transcendent salon. All the 
sleepers have not awakened, and the dead- 
weight of the also-rans, the feebleness of 


this or that chief of a studio with regard’ 


to certain pupils, men or women—especially 
the women—whose mediocre works overrun 
the good places, to the detriment of inter- 
esting if not highly commendable works, 
tarnish the appearance of this vast array 
of paintings. A masterpiece, two 
dozen pictures of high merit, a hundred of 
good quality, and the remainder a little dull, 
such is the physiognomy of the salon.” 

Paul Fierens in the Journal des Débats 
wrote: “Neither better nor worse than the 
others, the salon contains, as in all years, 
some good pieces, some pretty pieces, and 
some ‘turnips. What more can one say? 
. ... The National, which we continue to 
believe the most useless of all, is exactly 
the same as it was last year.” 

* _ - 





The Salon des Tuileries,; exhibiting for 
the last time in the long wooden shack, 
known as the Palais de Bois, at the Porte 
Maillot, received less attention from the 
Paris newspapers than the double salon in 
the Grand Palais, but the critics, while 
using fewer words, expressed opinions more 
positive in their praise or condemnation. 

Jacques Guenne, writing in L’Art Vivant, 
dismissing the Salon du Printemps as merely 
academic, the Salon d’Automne as that of 
“Mediocrity,” the Salon des Indépendent as 
that of “Confusion,” characterized the 
Tuilleries as “Eclectism” and called it the 
best of the year. He regretted, however, 
that more and more paintings are being 
exhibited and that with the increase of 
numbers comes the increase of less worth 
while works. 

Maurice Raynal, critic of L’/ntransigeant, 
declared that it is in the Salon des Tuil- 
leries that the true friends of art go to 
find paintings and sculptures which are not 
in general the idiings of amateurs or com- 
mercial products. “The art which presents 
itself there,’ he wrote, “complies with 
aesthetic standards, more or less likely to 
question, without doubt, but it must always 
receive consideration; it is the ‘Salon of 
Intelligence.’ . In any case it presents 
an aspect sufficiently complete for those 
who wish to know and like the diverse 
phases of contemporary art.” 

The Temps critic, Thiébault-Sisson, de- 
clared that, unlike the salon of “Les Ar- 
tistes Frangais,” conservatory of the past, 
the Tuileries is the happy hunting ground 
of the future. There is youth with the 
motto: “Neither god nor master, onty Self.” 

Louis Gillet of Le Gaulois, on the other 
hand, complained that among the men with 
reputations as modernists, Matisse was care- 
less and just repeating his eternal ‘“bar- 
barities,” and that Utrillo’s large “Notre 
Dame” made him want to run to the Louvre 
to see Corot’s “Chartres.” 

Louis Vauxcelles of Excelsior is grateful 
that “here one breathes an air not tainted 
with academic miasm, one breathes freely, 
and one is not bored.” 





Grafly’s Buchanan 





“James Buchanan,” by Charles Grafly. 


The above illustration shows how a sculp- 
tor solved a difficult problem. Charles 
Grafly was commissioned by Lancaster, Pa., 
to provide an heroic sized statue of James 
Buchanan, the gift of Dulon F. Buchmiller 
to the community which was the home of 
the fifteenth president. The costume, of 
course, had to be in the American Early 
Victorian style, which was about the most 
distressing thing that a male human being 
has ever been compelled to wear. 

Mr. Grafly’s method was to concentrate 
on the benignity and dignity of the head. 
Strength of features would have been a 
thing foreign to the subject, because Bu- 
chanan, learned lawyer and eminent moral- 
ist, was so constituted that it was difficult 
for him to adopt an attitude in the fearful 
problem that faced his administration and 
which, at its end, culminated in the Civil 
War. In fact the indecision of his char- 
acter led him to be called “grandma” by 
his contemporaries and to be regarded for 
half a century as the weakest of all Amer- 
ican chief executives. It is only in recent 
years that justice is beginning to be done 
to his nobler qualities. 

The sculptor spent four years of research 
before modelling his Buchanan, in which 
he read scores of volumes and studied con- 
temporary prints, miniatures and portraits. 
The statue represents the human side of 
Buchanan as president. With his hat and 
cane in hand, he looks down benignly, his 
head tilted slightly to one side in a listening 
attitude. It has just been dedicated. 





Huge 

Since the last number of THe Arr Dicgsr 
appeared, many colossal figures have been 
printed in the newspapers in connection with 
art transactions. 

First came the purchase by Sir Joseph 
Duveen of the “Cowper Madonna of 1509” 
by Raphael, acquired for $875,000 from 
Lady Desborough, in England. This fa- 
maus picture will be brought to America 
and shown at the- Duveen Galleries in Oct- 
ober. The canvas, 22 by 26 inches, probably 
was bought for an American collector, and 
the announcement probably will be made in 
the early winter, after the picture has gar- 
nered all the preliminary publicity it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Next came the launching of a campaign 
to keep important works of art in England, 
and the announcement of T. Livingstone 
Baily that in the last ten years $250,000,000 
worth of British art treasures have gone 
to America. In this country Arthur Bris- 
bane, Hearst editor, countered by saying: 
“They ought to rejoice because they have 
gained 250,000,000 modern dollars, and use 
some of that money to develop or revive 
art in their own country. It doesn’t 
matter whether Raphael’s ‘Madonna and 
Child’ stays in the private house of Lady 
Desborough or moves to Millionaire John 
Snooks’ home in America. In either case 
it is wasted.” 

Next came the sale of the Huldschinsky 
collection in Berlin for more than a million, 
at which Sir Joseph Duveen purchased 
Rembrandt’s portrait of Hendrikje Stoeffels 


for $136,000. 
Then came the announcement by the 
American Art Association that its sales 


in the season just passed totalled $6,229,670. 

A cablegram from London announced that 
the Durlacher Galleries had bought at auc- 
tion at Sotheby’s a pen and ink drawing 
by Leonardo da Vinci, 3 by 5 inches (the 
exact size of a standard filing card), for 
$12,500. 

Finally came the great sale at Christie’s 
in London of the Holford old masters for 
$2,080,985. The complete collection, includ- 
ing books, manuscripts and antiques, brought 
$2,875,000, which was better than the total 
for the Gary treasures sold a month pre- 
viously in America for $2,300,000. 

All but a very few of the Holford old 
masters will come to America. One Amer- 
ican art firm, M. Knoedler & Co., acquired 
paintings worth $750,000 on the first day of 
the sale. This firm paid $252,000 for Rem- 
brandt’s “Portrait of a Man Holding the 
Torah,” and $231,000 for the same master’s 
“Portrait of a Young Man with a Cleit 
Chin.” 





Segonzac at Georges Bernheim’s 

An important exhibition of paintings, 
water colors and wash drawings by the 
famous contemporary French painter Dun- 
oyer de Segonzac opened on May 16 at 
Georges Bernheim’s, which is no longer in 
the rue La Boétie but occupies the Gal- 
leries Barbazanges, 134 Faubourg St. Hon- 
oré. 





O’Connor Wins Gold Medal 

Andrew O’Connor, native of Worcester, 
Mass., but residing for many years in Paris, 
has won the gold medal for sculpture at 
the French salon, being the first foreigner 
to achieve that honor. His exhibit is “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” chiselled in heroic size 
from Indiana limestone. 
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Philadelphia’s Outdoor Sculpture Show an Example to Other Cities 


“Springtime of Life,” by Bessie Potter Vonnoh.. Awarded the 
Third Art Alliance Prize. 


Philadelphia’s fifth outdoor exhibition of 
sculpture held in Rittenhouse Square, the 
historic park which William Penn laid out, 
under the auspices of the Art Alliance and 
several other organizations, has attracted so 
much attention throughout the country that 
other cities are likely to follow the ex- 
ample. Harley Perkins in the Boston 
Transcript devoted a leading article to it, 
and Elisabeth Luther Cary in the New York 
Times wrote a column and a half, while 
other critics throughout the country devoted 
space to it. 

“There is a new renaissance of art facing 
the people of America,” asserted Harvey 
Wiley Corbett of New York, in opening 
the exhibition, “and it is due to the machine 
age, which has given our people wealth and 
leisure.” 

The best piece of constructive criticism 
on the show was by Dorothy Grafly in the 
Public Ledger. Asserting that the purpose 
of the enterprise was to educate the public, 
she regretted that the overwhelming pro- 
portion of the 150 works shown were not 
calculated to do so. 

“When one considers the lack of variety 
in the character of the figures shown one 
begins to think that educationally, to the 
intelligent mind, this display of sculpture 





is a sad commentary on the creative ability 
of contemporary artists. ... 

“What one asks oneself after a con- 
scientious inspection of this group of art 
products is whether or not the exhibiting 
American artist is in the business for what 
he can get out of it or because he has a 
genuine burning desire within him to ex- 
press concrete!y his experience of life? 

“Art cannot benefit by an increase in the 
demand for or the sale of mediocre prod- 
ucts. We already have before us fifty- 
seven: varieties of fauns, nymphs, babies, 
gazelles, frogs, Pans and satyrs. The forced 
production of twice that number will be a 
hindrance rather than a help. Few figures 
of this nature are genuinely creative and 
fewer may lay claim to any contact with 
contemporary experience of life. 

“Contemporary art that does not contrib- 
ute something to our understanding of and 
appreciation for the life about us, the life 
we live ourselves, is remote and non-essen- 
tial. It may be pretty, it may be ‘cute,’ 
it may be comfortable, but as an art mes- 
sage it is wholly irrelevant and inconse- 
quential. 

“One wonders how so many American 
sculptors can possibly content themselves 
with such flimsy work and such banal sub- 
ject matter? Do they never tire of whirl- 
ing nymphs and smirking fauns? And how 





Club Did Not Disband 

Rodman Wanamaker founded the Club 
of American Artists in Paris and financed 
its exhibitions for more than a quarter of 
a century, but when he died he failed to 
Provide for it in his will. Accordingly the 
members, some of them now venerable in 
age, held a meeting in order to say farewell 
and disband. Many speeches were made, 
all in praise of the founder, and the atmos- 
phere was very solemn and sad. 

Then Gilbert White got on his feet and 
asked the club what it meant by disbanding. 
He pointed out that the annual expenses 
were not more than $1,000, and that if the 
club opened its membership to every Amer- 
ican artist residing in France it could easily 
attain proportions that would make it a 
Power in the exhibition field. A wave of 
enthusiasm rippled through the meeting and 
a committee was named. 





Acquisitions by Utah 

Three more paintings have been added by 
the Utah Art Institute to the Alice Art 
Collection in the Grand Gallery of the state 
capitol — “Summer Solstice” by Miriam 
Brooks Jenkins, “Winter” by Calvin 
Fletcher and “The Duck Pond” by Rena 
Alsen. The collection has just been cleaned 
and reframed. 


Alice Merrill Horne, who each year con- 
ducts a crusade to interest Utah schools in 
starting collections, has reported that sev- 
eral more schools have joined the movement 
to purchase one or more paintings a year. 





As to Genre 


Artist: I can paint you a speaking like- 
ness of your wife. 
Patron: Can’t you make one of them pic- 
tures of her you call still life? 
—Exchange. 


“Shell Bird Bath,’ by 









R: 


Mary E. Moore. 


Gold Medal of Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. 


many of them have actually taken the 
trouble to study the form of a child before 
they attempt a baby fountain? 

“There can be only one good reason. 
An artist must live. Perhaps one of his 
friends made a tidy sum from a ‘cute’ 
figure. He feels that he is just as capable 
as his. friend, so he starts to make ’em ‘cute.’ 
They sell—yes, really they do! So he makes 
another. Perhaps it is standing on a frog 
this time. Next time it will be squeezing 
a duck. And he still has dolphins and deer 
held in reserve. As the figures multiply 
he discovers that he can turn them out 
faster by winking at artistry. He winks. 
The public continues to purchase. He winks 
again, harder this time, but the public has 
not been taught to appreciate the structural 
fundamentals of And so art slips 
out of the calculation altogether and what 
is left might have been produced more 
honestly by a duplicating machine.” 


form. 


The following prizes were awarded: $509 
to Paul Manship for “Diana” and “Acteon,” 
a pair; $300 to Albert Laessle, for “Pen- 
guins ;” Garden Club Gold Medal to Har- 
riet Frishmuth for “Playdays,’ and Hor- 
ticultural Society Gold Medal to Mary E. 
Moore for “Shell Bird Bath.” 








“Diana,” by Paul Manship. 
First Art Alliance Prize. 


Awarded the 
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Buffalo’s Annual Show 


The Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo 1s 
holding until June 24 its twenty-second an- 
nual exhibition of selected paintings by 
American artists. The display consists of 
130 works lent by artists, museums, dealers 
and collectors and constitutes a review of 
American art since Whistler. According to 
the catalogue’s foreword by the director, 
W. H. Hekking, an effort was made to in- 
clude all schoo!s and tendencies. Examina- 
tion of the list reveals three accepted mod- 
ernists—Ernest Fiene, Jan Matulka and 
Eduard Buk Ulreich. The pictures, many 
of which are well known, range from 
Thomas Eakins to Rockwell Kent and from 
George Bellows to Malcolm Parcell. 


The special room allotted each year to a 
promising young artist is devoted to Robert 
Riggs, water colorist. Last year the painter 
was Charles Burchfield. 

A total of 769,600 persons have attended, 
up to this year, the annual exhibitions, and 
the total attendance at the Albright Gallery 
in the 23 years of its existence has been 
2,693,213 people. 





Prizes Awarded in New Rochelle 

At the ninth annual exhibition of the 
painters’ unit of the New Rochelle Art 
Association the landscape prize was awarded 
to Charles F. Chapman, the figure prize to 
Jean MacLane’s “Three Girls Against the 
Sky” and the still life prize to Ernest Thurn 
for “Turkey Dinner.” The jury was com- 
posed of Hobert Nichols, D. Putnam Brin- 
ley and Carl Schmidt. 





$25,000 for Six O’Keeffes 

Alfred Stieglitz’s Intimate Gallery in New 
York showed privately, by invitation, six 
small paintings of calla lilies by Georgia 
O’Keeffe, which, according to announce- 
ment, have just been sold to someone in 
Europe for $25,000. The purchaser was 
referred to in the announcement simply as 
an “individual.” 


Minnesota Again Sees Work of Vytlacil 





“Grand Canal from the Accademia,” by Vaclav Vytlacil. 


There may be said to have grown up a 
“Minnesota school” of painting. Messrs. 
Angerola and Henkora are exponents of 
it, and so is Vaclav Vytlacil, who was in- 
structor in painting at the Minneapolis 
School of Art from 1916 to 1921, with the 
exception of the time he served abroad in 
the A. E. F. He did much to establish the 
characteristics of what may be termed the 
“Minnesota school,” in which breadth and 
rapidity of brush stroke play important 
parts. 

In 1921 Mr. Vytlacil, who was born in 
Chicago of Czech parentage and who re- 
ceived his training at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and the Art Students’ League in 


New York, gave up his post as instructor 
and went abroad to paint and study. In 
Italy he became especially interested in 
the primitives. Then he settled in Munich, 
studying under Hans Hoffman, and _ has 
made his home there. 

Minnesota is now being given a chance 
to see Mr. Vytlacil’s new work. He has 
sent twenty-one water colors, mainly of 
Venetian subjects done last summer, to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, and they are 
hailed by the local critics as a revelation. 
Unusual vitality and depth of tone, to- 
gether with the old “Minnesota school” 
spontaneity of vision, are said to charac- 
terize them. 








Utilizing “Art Week” 


Bloomington, Ind., had an “art week” 
under the auspices of the Community Art 
Association. It was successful in every way 
The Bloomington Evening World 
got out a 22-page special supplement, which 
it announced was authorized by the asso- 
ciation but which must have brought much 
pain to the women of good taste who were 
active in promoting “art week.” 


Save one. 


This newspaper devoted a few pages to 
material that was strictly art, then the 
reader began to run into such headlines as 
these: “Art Dentistry Emphasized in the 
Profession,” “Dairy Product Manufacture 
Art in Itself,” “Millinery Art Returns New 
Designs,” “Flowers in the Home an Art 
Message” and “Art Styles in Shoes Are 
Now in Vogue.” Did the Evening World 
get advertising for its art supplement? It 
did. Many, many pages. 

Even this transgression of good taste did 
not dampen art week enthusiasm. The 
event has become a fixture in Bloomington. 





“Rhythm in Art” Symposium 

Some time ago Tue Art Dicest called 
for definitions of rhymth in art in response 
to a request from a subscriber. Several 
definitions have been received, one of the 
best being formed in eight words by a high 
school pupil. A symposium of these defini- 
tions will be printed in the June number. 





Lawrie Honors Goodhue 

Lee Lawrie, sculptor, was the friend and 
associate of the distinguished American ar- 
chitect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, who 
did so much for originality in American 
architecture. He adorned with his sculpture 
many buildings which Goodhue planned. 
The two worked together. And now his 
design for his friend’s tomb, to be placed 
in the east wall of the transept of the 
Chapel of the Intercession in New York, 
which the great architect planned, has been 
accepted by the memorial committee. 

The tomb takes the form of a recumbent 
portrait statue. The chiselled horizontal 
lines of the robe, turning and falling ver- 
tically toward the floor, produce a sense of 
dignity and repose. Over the tomb is the 
inscription “Patriae Amoenitatum Extollit,” 
which means “He Enhanced the Beauty of 
His Nation,” and beneath it a long row of 
decorative suggestions of the notable build- 
ings Goodhue designed. 

Ralph Adams Cram characterized Mr. 
Lawrie’s design as “a work of great beauty” 
and “altogether a masterpiece.” 





C. A. Whipple, Muralist, Dead 
Charles A. Whipple, mural artist, whose 
commission to retouch the murals in the 
capitol in Washington consumed several 
years, and whose “The Spirit of 1917” in 
the capitol is well known, is dead at the age 
of 69. 
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Oe i Sadintn Ave Over Period of 4000:Years 





Relief of Genesha, Laksmi and Parvati. Marthura School 


(Gupta Period). IVth to VItkh C. 


One of the most remarkable art exhibi- 
tions that America has ever seen, inasmuch 
as it traces in unbroken and evolutionary 
sequence a people’s art over a period of 
more than four thousand years, is being 
held at the Heeramaneck Galleries, 724 Fifth 
Ave., New York. The firm is new in 
America, but old in Europe, and specializes 
in Asiatic art. The present exhibition is 
devoted to India, and reveals the aesthetic 
march of its people from the pre-historic 
Indus civilization of 5,000 years ago to 
Medieval times. It does much to supple- 
ment the work of Dr. Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy, of the Boston Museum, who has 
greatly stimulated interest and understand- 
ing of Indian art in this country. 

Not the least interesting part of the col- 
lection assembled by Mr. Nasli M. Heera- 
maneck is a group of pre-historic terra 
cottas. They are important not alone from 
the standpoint of art; they have a socio- 
logical interest as well. They belong to an 
age in India that antedates the invasion of 
the Aryan race. The Aryans, it is now 
conceded, though they conquered the 
country in remote times, had little effect 
on its art or civilization, their own ideas 
being so diluted by indigenous standards as 


: 





Terra Cotta. Indus Civilization. 3000 
Cc 





to become practically non-existent. India 
swallowed them as China swallowed the 
Mongols. So, the effort to distill pure In- 
dian art must reach much further back. 

This pre-historic art of India has so close 
a connection with the Sumerian civilization 
of Mesopotamia that it was formerly called 
“Indo-Sumerian,” a designation which pos- 
tulated an actual identity of culture. How- 
ever, with the progress of exploration, 1t 
has become evident that these ancient terra 
cottas are of the substance of India herself 
and that the external resemblance to the 
products of the Sumerians is due rather to 
an intimate commercial and cultural inter- 
course between the two peoples. Therefore 
the term “Indo-Sumerian” has been re- 
placed by “Indus.” It is conceded that in 
this art merged the historical, cultural and 
sociological veins of Dravidian and other 
elements, and that from it sprang a force 
that contributed largely to the iconography 
of the ultimate Hindu Pantheon. 


The exhibition next comprehends the con- 
troversial Greco-Buddhist, or Indo-Hellen- 
istic, sculpture, of the Gandhara period, 
which is well represented by a figure of a 
monk in blue slate. The Greek influence 
having passed, then comes the Mathura 
school of the Kusana period, of which Mr. 
Heeramaneck exhibits two mottled red sand- 


Indiana Artist Dead 


Ada Walter Shulz, one of Indiana’s best 
known artists, who was nationally famous 
for her portrayals of child life, died at her 
home near Nashville, Brown county, at the 
age of 57. A native of Terre Haute, she 
studied art in Paris, and became the wife 
of Adolph R. Shulz, well known landscape 
painter. She was the mother of several 
children, one of whom, Walter, died over- 
seas during the world war. 

Mrs. Shulz, with her husband, was one 
of the founders, fifteen years ago, of the 
Brown county colony of artists, whose work 
is now so well known, especially in the 
middle west. Her painting, “On Mother’s 
Lap,” won a prize at the last Hoosier Salon 
in Chicago. 








Frampton, British Sculptor, Dead 

Sir George James Frampton, English 
sculptor and creator of many monuments 
the latest of which is the Edith Cavell 
Memorial in London, is dead at the age 
of 68. Perhaps his best known and most 
pleasing work is “Peter Pan” in Kensington 
Gardens. 


Relief of the Hindu Pantheon. 
XI1th Centuries. 








South India School. Xth to 


stone railing pillars, stylistically strong, with 
flowing lines and third-dimensiona! forms, 
the whole being firmly individualized and 
conceived with antannae-like sensitiveness. 

Coming to the Gupta period, there is a 
relief showing Ganesha, Laksmi and Par- 
vati, which is herewith reproduced, and 
which reveals that peculiarly intellectual 
quality which is the highest contribution of 
the period. The conception is grave and 
refined, to a possible loss of the profundity 
of the Mathura sense for form. 

Then came the return to Brahmanism and 
the tidal religious impulse of the Medieval 
period. This is represented by a grey stone 
relief of great dynamic force, and by a 
fragment of the Hindu Pantheon in ala- 
baster, reproduced above, which is of a 
singing purity of line and technique. The 
4,000 year o!ld progress ends with a grey 
stone figure, which has the swelling volup- 
tuous movement of the later Indian sculp- 
ture which is so well known in the art 
world. 

The exhibition reveals the intensity with 
which the Indian artist, throughout} the 
milleniums, has taken undisciplined and het- 
erogeneous life and transmitted its mean- 
ing with the spark of his genius into in- 
spired form, dramatic composition and pure 
plasticity. To the student of aesthetics the 
collection is truly awesome. 





Terra Cotta. Pre-Aryan Period of India. 


1500 B. C. 
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Two Museums Buy Works of Othon Friesz 





“Toulon,” by Othon Rriess. 


Two paintings by Othon Friesz have just 
been sold to American museums by the 
Reinhardt Galleries, New York. Both were 
shown at the recent exhibition of modern 
French art held at these galleries. 

“Toulon,” painted only last year, was ac- 
quired by the Detroit Institute of Arts. It 
is a harbor scene, done in the charactreistic 
manner of Friesz, with broad brush strokes 
and vivid tones. A similar painting, but 


smaller, entitted “The Harbor,” was sold 
to the Chicago Art Institute. Friesz is one 
of the leaders of the present-day painters 
of France, and has won honors at the In- 
ternational exhibition in Pittsburgh. 

The Reinhardt Galleries have also sold 
the “Head of a Girl” by Maurice Sterne, 
a painting done by the American artist 
when he visited Java, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Spiegelberg of New York, who also 
acquired a drawing by the same artist. 





Austin’s New York Show 

When the Kleeman Galleries in West 
72nd St., New York, announced “a little 
show of Robert Austin” from May 15 to 
June 1, print lovers were especially inter- 
ested. For in the last volume of “Fine 
Prints of the Year” the artist is paid a 
high tribute by Malcolm C. Salaman, the 
editor. In the two previous issues—1926 
and 1925—he was also favorably mentioned. 

Although but 33 years of age, Austin is 
regarded by many as the foremost engraver 
of England. He is represented in many 
museums, and the British Museum has ac- 
quired a complete set of his etchings. He 
has traveled widely and depicted many 
phases of life with modern understanding 
and a technique comparable to that of the 
old masters. 





94,742 Saw Exhibition 

The attendance at the Exhibition of Span- 
ish Paintings from El Greco to Goya at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art was 
94,742 in the 59 days it was on view, ex- 
ceeding that of any other exhibition. The 
daily average of 1,505 was higher by 140 
than that of the Sargent Memorial Ex- 
hibition of 1926, and by 457 than that of 
the Exhibition of Swedish Contemporary 
Decorative Arts last year. 





Artist Killed in Accident 
Parker Newton, American artist and 
writer, died in France from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. 





San Diego Acquisition 

Following its policy of obtaining works 
of art for prices it can afford but which 
at the same time constitute examples per- 
fectly representative of the different schools, 
the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego has 
just purchased from the Van Diemen Gal- 
leries of New York a “Holy Family” by 
Marcellus Koffermans, painted about 1550 
in Bruges. The picture is a worthy and 
typical example of the early Flemish school, 
whose tradition was brought to its height 
at Bruges by Hans Memling and Gerard 
David, masters whose work is so rare and 
precious that it is in the reach only of mul- 
ti-millionaire collectors. 

It will be remembered that the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego not long ago obtained 
from the same firm a portrait by Lucas 
Cranach, which represents the early Ger- 
man tradition founded by Holbein and 
Diirer, two other great masters whose work 
is beyond the reach of museums with mod- 
est resources. These two pictures, which 
undoubtedly will greatly increase in value 
as the years pass, were added to the San 
Diego collection because the director, Reg- 
inald Poland, appealed to the friends of the 
museum for subscriptions. 





Exhibition Seen by 160,000 
The exhibition in San Francisco of the 
European section of the 26th Carnegie In- 
ternational was seen by 160,000 persons. 





Bitter 


San Francisco has had its big annual 
exhibition, the fiftieth of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, and the critics simply 
burnt it up. Of course, as all the world 
knows, San Francisco has gone modernist, 
and the extremists have captured the old 
association. But the critics who are the 
most zealous protagonists of modernism 
were the ones to give the 1928 show the 
worst roasting. They called the jury of 
selection narrow and prejudiced against the 
conservatives, but they united in praising 
the work of the jury of awards. 

Referring to northern California’s repu- 
tation for intolerance, Florence Wieben 
Lehre, in the Oakland Tribune, said: “Now 
we have the flower. . . . Did San Francisco 
boycott? Or was it boycotted? Or both? 
And who is the big loser? 

“Think of it! Of the one hundred and 
ten exhibitors (not exhibits), seventy-one 
in this mightily ‘representative’ annual are 
from San Francisco, and thirty-one ‘from 
surrounding points. There is one from 
Yuba City, one from Seattle, two from 
Colorado Springs, one from Fresno and 
one from—Los Angeles! What a record! 
Los Angeles, one of the largest cities in the 
west, inhabited by hundreds of splendid art- 
ists whose work is readily accepted else- 
where, is done the honor of having one 
of its artists admitted to a San Francisco 
annual !” 

The writer says she has it on good au- 
thority that some fine academic works were 
refused, mainly from southern California. 
and adds: 

“Until we can hold an annual in which 
all accepted ways of thinking and all parts 
of the west, at least, are equitably included, 
we must resign ourselves to the stigma of 
dishonesty, stupidity, ignorance, or intol- 
erance. An intolerance that surpasses un- 
derstanding. 

“There are remedies. Why not announce, 
for instance, that the next San Francisco 
annual will frankly be one of ultra-modern 
art, that no other type of work is wel- 
come or will be considered? Such a state- 
ment would spare non-conformists consid- 
erable expense and heart burnings. The 
exhibitions might be small, but the standard 
could be made as high as the competence 
of the jury permitted, and it would have a 
distinct character. And it would be honest.” 

Miss Lehre’s other suggestion is for the 
devising of a jury system that will give all 
tendencies an equal chance. 

Junius Cravens, pro-modernist critic of 
the Argonaut, said the exhibition, which 
was presumably “the cream of the year’s 
work,” was not even “Grade A” milk, and 
that it was “a bit turned, if not actually 
sour. The exhibition as a whole lacks cre- 
ative force. . . . It has not even the dis- 
tinction of being as interesting as was the 
exhibition of the work of the School of 
Fine Arts at the end of last season.” 

The jury of selection was composed of 
H. Oliver Albright, Worth Ryder, Otis 
Oldfield, H. Nelson Poole and Guest Wick- 
son. On the jury of awards were Rinaldo 
Cuneo, Otis Oldfietd and Worth Ryder. 
The awards were: Anne Bremer first prize, 
C. Stafford Duncan for “The Lily;” Anne 
Bremer second prize, divided between Ralph 
Chessé for “Negro Madonna” and Matthew 
Barnes for “March Moon;” Art Associa- 
tion medal, Guest Wickson for “Iris and 
Sunset ;” sculpture medal, Jacques Schniet 
for a wood carving “The Stream,” repro- 
duced in THe Art Dicest. 
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Europe’s Alarm 


Central Europe is becoming more and 
more concerned about the continued drain 
upon her artistic patrimony by American 
purchasers. Heretofore France and Great 
Britain have been deeply moved by the 
same condition of affairs and now the in- 
roads upon German art are causing a grow- 
ing volume of protest. 

Comoedia, in Paris, reviews the entire 
question from the viewpoint of European 
connoisseurs, but does not mention the per- 
tinent opinion of Karl Freund, American 
art expert, who a few years ago pointed 
out that history was repeating itself: that, 
after the Napoleonic wars the British were 
the only people in Europe who were both 
victorious and prosperous, and they bought 
art works throughout the Continent, and 
that now the Americans, after the World 
War, are the only people as a nation who 
are prosperous and are taking from Europe 
her treasures in art. 

“The Great Exodus” is the way Comoedia 
heads its article. It quotes the Vossische 
Zeitung of Berlin as deploring especially 
the sale by the Hohenzollerns to Sir Joseph 
Duveen of a Rubens and two Watteaus, 
recorded in the last number of THE Arr 
Dicest. The Prussian government may in- 
tervene to prevent the consummation of this 
sale, it says, but how will the European 
nations stop the general trend of things? 
Not only are dealers from America looking 
for art works in all parts of the Old World, 
but American tourists, armed with check 
books and letters of credit, are searching 
art establishments, castles, and even the 
homes of peasants for artistic treasures. 

After discussing the Hohenzollern trans- 
action, the Vossische Zeitung adds: “This 
exodus, joined to that of the Mtihsam col- 
lection [of old glass], constitutes a consider- 
able loss to the Reich. One may forsee that 
the Chicago Art Institute and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York and other rich 
American purchasers will figure again 
among the buyers at the auctions of May, 
when there will be dispersed the Oscar 
Huldschinsky collection. 

“In addition to these sales of collections, 
we notice the departure of separate pieces. 
A Roger van der Weyden, from the Chateau 
de Woerlitz, marked the commencement of 
the exodus. Since the beginning of 1927 
we have seen take flight toward the sun 
of the dollar another Van der Weyden, a 
Raphael, a Greco, a Titian, a Gerard David, 
a Vermeer, and even a superb Rembrandt 
from the Kappel collection, although it was 
promised to the Kaiser Frederich Museum.” 

Comoedia wonders how to resist the 
golden arguments of the American mu- 
seums. It recites that the Metropolitan re- 
ceived in 1926 $40,000,000 for new  pur- 
chases; in the same year, $14,000,000 was 
given the Toledo Museum, and $8,000,000 
to the Kansas City Art Institute. “This 
helps explain why, in that year, the United 
States acquired 15 Rembrandts, 2 Vermeers, 
10 Frans Hals, 5 Titians, numerous master- 
Pieces by French artists of the nineteenth 
century, and a considerable number of Brit- 
ish paintings of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Fuller, governor of Massachusetts, ob- 
tained in that year a superb Rembrandt. 

“The English exportations in these re- 
cent years have been marked principally by 
the sale of the pictures of the Holford col- 
lection, known throughout the world; the 
Leverhulme collection of furniture and art 
objects, and above all the Benson collection, 





An “Ignis-Fatuus” Feeds the Flame of Art 





“Ignis Fatuus,’ by Donald M. Mattison. 


pn: etic ante, 


Winner of Prix de Rome in 


Painting (Lazarus Fellowship). 


The painting which won the Prix de Rome 
of 1928 for 23-year o:d Donald M. Matti- 
son of Winston-Salem, N. C., thereby en- 
titling him to live for three years in an old 
palace in Rome, with nothing to do but 
study art, is herewith reproduced in order 
that aspirants to that honor among Ameri- 
can art students may know what sort of 
pictures to produce. 

The work is an allegory, intensely aca- 
demic, and of the French Salon type. This 
seems to be essential, for the jury has based 
its awards on such works for many years. 
Its title is “Ignis Fatuus,” and it is, ac- 
cording to the young artist, “a remark” on 
New York life as he has observed it. The 
newspapers had a lot of fun with the pic- 
ture. As its title signifies, it represents the 
“false fires of man’s desire’ by which he 


is led to ruin in the terrible. night life and 
and other life of the metropolis. The man, 
who is undoubtedly an out-of-towner, is 
sunk in mire in front of a sewer, and rats 
dart about in this mire, from which rises 
a ghostly miasmatic flame. -The man grasps 
for three alluring and sinful sirens, who 
have stepped nude out of the sewer. He 
grasps for them—as a callow youth or a 
butter-and-egg man might be expected to— 
and finds them empty disillusionment ! 

As usual, the winner is a student of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, and gets his 
diploma in June. 

The Prix de Rome in sculpture was won 
by David K. Rubins of Minneapolis, who 
submitted thirty photographs to the jury. 
An exhibition of the better works in the 
contest was held at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York. 





the most important assemblage of Italian 
art in Europe, which passed to America 
after having been bought en bloc for the 
bagatelle of 500,000 pounds sterling, about 
65,000,000 francs! 

“From December, 1918, until December, 
1926, the Vossische Zeitung points out, the 
Americans have purchased in Great Britain 
paintings and various art objects for 
£23,000,000, or almost 300,000,000 francs per 
year. And this average has been greatly 
surpassed in 1927. 

“The Berlin journal ends its article by 
remarking that French architecture has not 
escaped the influence of the doltar, and cites 
the fact that several chateaux have been 
purchased by Americans, to be recon- 
structed stone by stone in the New World.” 





The Corcoran Biennial 

The eleventh Biennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Oil Paintings at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, will 
be held this year from Oct. :28 to Dec. 9. 
Circulars and entry cards may be had after 
August 15 on application to the gallery. 

The Corcoran’s “William A. Clark Prize 
Awards” number four—Gold Medal and 
$2,000, Silver Medal and $1,500, Bronze 
Medal and $1,000 and Honorable Mention 
with $500. Since the last exhibition Sena- 
tor Clark’s widow has established an en- 
dowment fund of 100,000 to meet the ex- 
penses of organizing the biennials. The 
surplus income from both funds will be 
used in the purchase of paintings. 
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Levon West Wins Philadelphia Print Prize 





The Philadelphia critics point out that the 


fifth anal exhibition by living American 
etchers the Print, Club shows that the 
makers#jef prints, who’ used to go abroad 


for thears subjects, now firtd ample inspira- 
tion in the American scene; also that it 
strikingly reveals the growth of etching in 
this country. Last year twelve states were 
represented. This year there are twenty- 
seven. A total of 357 prints were entered 
by 195 artists. Of these 184 were rejected 
and 173 accepted. 

The Charles M. Lea prize for the best 
print was awarded to Levon West for 
“Mountain Ranger,” and Roi Partridge re- 
ceived honorable mention for his “Shuk- 
san.” The theme in each case was a snow 
covered mountain fastness. “Both men 
handle their medium well,” wrote Dorothy 
Grafly in the Public Ledger, “but Partridge 
has executed a notable study in pyrotech- 
nics, while West has employed his knowl- 














Unusual Prints in High Colors 


English coaching set of four famous sub- 
jects. Plate 9 x 13, paper 14 x 18 for fram- 
ing and art craft purposes. Set $6.00, 
single print $2.00. Set of eight fox hunting 
5% x 7 plate $1.00. Twenty-four famous 
French boudoir prints all 7 x 9 plate set 
$4.00, single prints 25 cents. London criers 
7 x 9 plate set of thirteen $2.50. Many 
other bargains. All prepaid orders shipped 
free of postage charge. 


PAUL L. BARUCH 


55 West 45th St. New York City 
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* “The Mountain Ranger,” by Levon: West. 


edge to express something he himself feels 
and desires to communicate. . .'. A ranger 
with pack animals in shown against an 
overwhelming space of snow in a mountain 
environment. The placement of the little 
figures, the handling of the natural ob- 
jects, betoken the feeling and the skill of 
the true artist.” 

The jury was composed of Ada C. Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. William T. Tonner, Samuel 
Rosenbaum, Armitt Brown, Richard Bish- 
op and Mrs. Robert von Moschziker. 





Survivor of Vandalism 


In an article in the May Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of art describing a 
magnificent polychromed wood statue of an 
apostle, typical of German sculpture of the 
thirteenth century, which the museum has 
just acquired, Joseph Breck, the curator of 
decorative arts, draws a picture of the loss 
to art in the “cleaning up and refurnishing 
that so many old churches underwent in 
the period when Gothic art was synonymous 
with barbarism. 

“The very dimensions of a monumental 
statue that was no longer in fashion invited 
its destruction. Sculpture in wood was 
as easily taken down as put up. It offered 
no obstacle to the eighteenth-century prelates 
who swept out the old rood-screens, choir- 
stalls, and other relics of the past to make 
room for modish white and gold fripperies 
emulating palace and boudoir. A genera- 
tion that used Gothic tapestries to protect 
parquet floors when ceilings were being 
painted or to cover the trees in the orangerie 
on frosty nights would never hesitate to 
feed a canon’s fire with the rotting wood 
of some antique statue banished to the 
lumber rooms.” 

The statue, which is sturdy and masculine 
but very intense and fine, is attributed to 
the Rhenish school. Nothing is known of 
its provenance except that it was for many 
years in a private collection near Stras- 
bourg. 
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Ructions Ahead 


There is going to be a fight—Oh, it’s 
going to be a beautiful fight!—over the art 
that Chicago will present to the world at 
her second great fair, which is scheduled 
to be held in 1933, just forty years after 
her first exposition awoke the American 
nation to the “art” of that day. 

Already the fight has begun, and it has 
five years to rage. The opening shot was 
fired by the Illinois Society of Architects. 
The list of official architects has been an- 
nounced, consisting of Messrs. Bennett, 
Burnham and Holabird of Chicago and five 
out-of-town Americans of equal authority 
and importance. 

“We wonder if this means that all build- 
ings will be designed by these eight men?” 
asks the bulletin of the Illinois Society. “Tf 
so, why? We have no fight with any of 
them and we admit each man is amply able 
to do his job in brilliant fashion. But what 
about all the other first class men in the 
country and what about a vast amount of 
talent that at present lies hidden?” 

The above is a conservative voice. Mod- 
ernism is certain to be heard, in all its de- 
partments of architecture, decoration, naint- 
ing and sculpture. And if the modernists 
are officially squelched, there will be ructions 
and loud noises. The Chicago Evening 
Post, organ of modernism, says that “it is 
certain that Chicago’s art life began with 
the world’s fair of 1893—and, unfortunately, 
it just about ended there, so far as progress 
is concerned. -What our enthusiastic 
young Chicago artists with Munich and pre- 
Impressionistic Paris training told Chicago 
was art in 1893 is still art to the great 
majority of the ‘old settlers’-—even to their 
sons and daughters. 

“But the grandsons and granddaughters 
are breaking away, and Chicago’s world’s 
fair of 1933 may be a brilliant new mile- 
stone in our art life. It may be, so rapidly 
are the grandsons and granddaughters wak- 
ing up to progress, that the Chicago art of 
1933 will be the world art of 1933. It may 
be we are jone of thase clocks whose 
minute hand doesn’t move gradually, but 
jumps the entire minute space every sixty 
seconds. We may even be an improvement 
on that clock. We may make our jumps 
to the next notch after forty years instead 
of having to wait sixty.” 

The writer asks where juries will be 
found “of sufficient bravery combined with 
intelligence to pass on contemporary paint- 
ings. Homer Saint-Gaudens, who organizes 
the international shows for the Carnegie 
Institute, is the only man we can think of 
in America with vision wide enough to take 
in the whole field of radicalism and con- 
servatism, and hide tough enough from re- 
peated drubbings to stand the gaff. And 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ job has been child’s play 
to what the world’s fair judges are going 
to be up against, unless signs fail.” 

Certain it is, there will be jobs for hun- 
dreds of artists, not alone in the matter of 
mural decorations and statuary for the fair 
buildings themselves, but in the scores and 
hundreds of private concessions and exhibits. 





Mr. Levy Takes Partners 


Mr. John Levy of the John Levy Art 
Galleries, New York, has announced that 
he has taken into partnership Mr. Albert 
K. Schneider and Mr. Gilbert R. Gabriel, 
both of whom have been associated with 
him in the business for several years. 
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Simonson, Editor 


The May number of Creative Art, which 
is the American edition of The Studio, of 
London, and which was launched nearly a 
year ago, after William Randolph Hearst 
had bought The Connoisseur and merged 
its American edition with his International 
Studio, marked the beginning of the edi- 
torship of Lee Simonson, famous stage de- 
signer and protagonist of modern industrial 
art, who succeeds Rockwell Kent. The ty- 
pography of the 24 pages of the American 
section has been changed, so that it appears 
modern and American, and after it, sharply 
contrasting, follows the 72 pages of The 
Studio, printed in England and shipped over 
to be bound with the New World product. 


Mr. Simonson makes his bow with a de- 
partment called “The Palette Knife.” But 
the palette knife is as sharp as a dagger. 
Its point is calculated to puncture the skin, 
either thin or thick, of almost any artist. 


“The very phrase ‘fine arts’ and the per- 
sistence with which it has been opposed to 
applied art for nearly a century,” says Mr. 
Simonson, “indicates the genteel snobbery 
of the painter’s habitual attitude. Art, like 
the well brought-up daughter of a respect- 
able family in the 90’s, took refuge from 
the grime and clamor of a machine age, 
and retired behind the screen of pure aes- 
thetics, instead of drawing the white lace 
curtains of the front parlor. Any painter 
who stepped over that respectable threshold 
and came to terms with his time in order 
to wring a living from it, was met with 
horrified cries that he was ‘prostituting his 
“Re 

“Tf all the world were millionaires,’ is 
still the refrain at the back of most young 
painters’ minds, set echoing again, no doubt, 
by the sale of $41,000 worth of paintings 
by John Sloan to a single collector. Not 
to prostitute his art but to be kept by a 
millionaire is the current notion of a so- 
lution of the artist’s professional problem. 
But for the picture market, as for the mar- 
riage market, there are not enough million- 
aires to go around... . 

“Artists have been so constantly assured 
by critics that only the public has anything 
to learn, that they have never, as a whole, 
realized the necessity of reconsidering their 
changed status in the world they now live 
a 

“All academies have been discredited, Cé- 
zanne canonized, independent exhibitions at 
home and abroad thrown wide open to 
every newcomer for more than a decade, 
and the campaign in favor of modern art 
conducted with prodigious success. Can- 
vases by Matisse, now in his fifties, are 
held at $20,000 apiece. But the young 
painter, for the first 20 years of his career, 
1s as hard put to it as ever. No successful 
Picture dealer is without his bevy of mod- 
ern protéges; but he can only afford to 
exhibit them because he sells such estab- 
lished wares as old masters, Chinese bronzes, 
or eighteenth century mezzotints in the room 
next door. ... 

“The modern painter has become irrel- 
evant even as a recorder of our features. 
What originally made him a great portrait- 
ist and created centuries of great portrait- 
ure whether in frames, on the slabs of 
tombs, or in the sealed recesses of the 
Theban hills where no eye could see it, was 
a universal belief in personal immortality 
and the common desire of every man to 
leave a record of how he would look when 
he entered heaven. Portraiture today is on 





America Gets Lawrence’s “Cecilia Siddons” 





“Miss Cecilia Siddons,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


This beautiful portrait painted in 1820 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence is one more old 
English master that has come to the United 
States to stay forevermore, for it has been 
sold to an American collector by the Max 
Safron Galleries of St. Louis. It comes 
surrounded by the faint perfume of ro- 
mance. The story is told by the English 
art authority, W. Roberts, in the apprecia- 
tion he has written of the picture. 

The subject, Miss Cecilia Siddons, was 
the third daughter of the great actress, 
Sarah Siddons. Lawrence loved the other 
two. At first he became engaged to marry 
Maria, and then he found he was really in 
love with her sister, Sarah Martha. The 


premature deaths of both of them ended 
the love tangle. The story is told in all 
the Lawrence biographies, but especially in 
“An Artist’s Love Story,” by O. G. Knapp. 

Cecilia remained in attendance on her fa- 
mous mother until her death. She then 
married George Combe, celebrated Edin- 
burgh phrenologist. Mr. Roberts tells hu- 
morously how the man of science took the 
measurements of his sweetheart’s head and 
found that her Benevolence, Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation were amply developed, whilst 
her Veneration and Wonder were equally 
moderate with his own; and the marriage 
turned out to be a happy. one. 





the whole trivial because the emotions it 
satisfies are either perfunctory or trivial. 
Not even the greatest portrait painted to- 
day, though it be ten times a work of art, 
can have even the importance of a second 
rate portrait of two centuries ago, for the 
reason that our notion of human fate is 
conceived in impersonal terms. The camera, 
despite all complaints to the contrary, has 
nothing to do with it.... 

“The reason why plastic art in the golden 
ages had a vitality which ‘fine art’ cannot 
have today is simply because the human 
figure no longer symbolizes what we con- 
ceive to be the essential forces of the uni- 
verse. In fact, the world that has become 
real to us is an invisible world—the wor!d 
of microscopic cells, of atoms and mole- 
cules, ions and electrons. .. . 

“The essential fact I believe to be this: 
nothing that we call art and preserve as 
great was primarily engendered in order 





to create great art, nor was it appreciated 
solely for its aesthetic qualities. Art when 
it is vigorous, is a by-product; its perfec- 
tions are rooted on to the common stock 
of socially necessary jobs as hybrid roses 
are grafted onto briar roots”... . 





A Pollet for Phillips Gallery 

From the recent exhibition of paintings 
by Joseph Pollet at the Dudensing Galleries, 
New York, several important purchases 
were made. For the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery at Washington “The Briggs Farm” 
was acquired, making two Pollets for the 
Phillips Gallery. Frederic Clay Bartlett 
purchased “The Red Barn.” 





Business Men’s Art Sold 
At the annual exhibition of the Boston 
Business Men’s Art Club works by seven- 
teen of the exhibitors were sold. 
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Cleveland Annual Upholds City’s Tradition 














“Madonna and Child,” by R. Guy Cowan. 


“The jury congratulates the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and the artists of the city 
on the very fine showing made here. The 
remarkable thing is that the artists of one 
city alone can contribute so large an ex- 
hibition of a standard equal to the standard 


of exhibitions in other cities which are 
drawn from the artists of the entire 
country.” 


This is what Jonas Lie of New York, 
Charles S. Hopkinson of Boston and Miss 
Gertrude Herdle of Rochester said after 
they had selected 580 objects, the work of 
190 artists, for the tenth annual exhibition 
by Cleveland artists and craftsmen. A total 
of 2,059 entries had been made by about 
400 artists. On the opening night more 
than 1,400 invited guests attended, on the 
following Sunday nearly 5,000 visitors 
passed the turnstiles and in the first week 
the sales amounted to $8,700. The motto cf 
this year’s exhibition is: “The city is what 
those who live in it make it.” 

The first prize in landscape went to Max 
Albin Bachofen for “Sunshine in New 
Hungary,” second to Antonio di Nardo for 
“Paradise” and third to Louise B. Ma- 
loney for “Road to the Valley.” The first 
prize in portraiture was awarded to Louise 
B. Maloney, second to Elizabeth Bart and 
third to Irene Balazs Johnson. The first 
award in industrial painting went to Carl 
F. Gaertner’s “Emma Furnace” and second 
to George G. Adomeit’s “Memorials.” In 
the miscellaneous class of oils first award 
went to Clara L. Deike’s “Hydrangea,” sec- 
ond to Ora Coltman’s “The Twisting Lane” 
and third to Elizabeth Bart’s “Still Life.” 
In decorative painting Arthur D. Brooks 





was first and Stanley T. Clough second. 
Pastel prizes fell to John Gross Bettelheim 
and Emery Gellert. The first water color 
prize went to Clarence H. Carter, second 
to Russell T. Limbach and third to Glenn 
Moore Shaw. 

The jury had so much difficulty in mak- 
ing the sculpture awards that it simply al- 


lotted three “first” prizes to Alexander 
Blazys, Frank L. Jirouch and Charlotte 
Jordan. In the class of ceramic sculpture, 


in which Cleveland particularly excels, first 
prize was awarded to R. Guy Cowan’s “Ma- 
donna and Child,” in crystalline glaze, which 
was considered so remarkable that it was 
reproduced on the cover of the catalogue. 
Second prize went to Alexander Blazys and 
Mrs. A. R. Dyer for their “Scu!ptor.” 

Many other prizes were awarded, for the 
exhibition includes all branches of art, in- 
cluding crafts and photographs. 





4,000 Soap Sculpture Entries 

The National Small Sculpture Committee 
reports that more than four thousand sculp- 
tures in soap have been entered for the 1928 
Procter & Gamble contest for $1,600 in 
prizes, twice as many as last year. The 
prize winners and several hundred of the 
best examples will be shown at the Ander- 
son Galleries, New York, in June, after 
which they will be sent on a tour of the 
country’s museums. 





Henri Goes to Ireland 
There is going to be another “Irish period” 
in the art of Robert Henri. He has sailed 
for Achill Island, County Mayo. 





Grand Rapids Plan 


Plans have been set under way which, if 
carried out, will almost double the size of 
the Grand Rapids Art Gallery and result 
in valuable accretions to its collections, 


In the first place, the gallery falls heir 
to whatever it chooses of the paintings and 
antiques in the collection of Miss Helen FE, 
Moseley, Grand Rapids artist, who died on 
April 22, in Boston. The painter, who was 
wealthy, also bequeathed $30,000 in real es- 
tate or cash to the gallery. She was a 
member of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors and of the 
North Shore Arts Association of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and had been a pupil of Robert 
Henri, Hugh Breckenridge and Charles W. 
Hawthorne. 


Before this bequest became known, the 
members of the Grand Rapids Art Asso- 
ciation, which conducts the gallery, held its 
annual meeting and dinner and considered 
plans for enlarging the building and also 
for the acquisition of the art collection left 
by the late Col. George G. Briggs, who was 
the city’s first art collector. Seventy-four 
of the finest examples of the Briggs col- 
lection of 400 paintings were placed on view. 


It is the plan to have experts pass on 
their authenticity and place a value on each 
picture in the collection that is considered 
desirable, and then for individuals to pur- 
chase groups of them, each donor’s name to 
be carried on the name plate. Twelve have 
been purchased already, and the association 
has obtained an option on the entire col- 
lection. The present owners, who inherited 
the pictures, have agreed to donate $7,500 
to the building fund when the transaction 
is complete. 

The Briggs collection is composed mainly 
of works of the Barbizon school and of 
pictures by nineteenth century Belgian, 
Dutch, German, English and Italian artists, 
and includes examples of Millet, Corot, 
Rousseau, Jacques, Daubigny, Courbet, Vol- 
lon, Mauve, Mesdag, Maris and Monticelli. 

Miss Mabel H. Perkins was elected presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Art Association 
to succeed Mrs. E. E. Dennis, who had 
served for three terms. According to Mrs. 
Mary Cooke Swartwout, the director, the 
attendance at the gallery for the year was 
21,584, a gain of 1,200. 





Preston Harrison’s Gift 


Mr. Preston Harrison has made several 
additions to the collections of American 
and modern French paintings which he has 
given to the Los Angeles Museum. To the 
Harrison Gallery of American Art he has 
added “The Wrestlers” by Thomas Eakins 
and “The Painter Luks at Work” by Wil- 
liam Glackens. To the Harrison Gallery of 
Modern French Art he has added five oil 
paintings, Forain’s “Art Dealer,” Utrillo’s 
“Le Theatre Montmartre,” Marchand’s “La 
Maison dans les Montaignes,” Lhote’s “The 
Dolly Sisters” and Kars’ “Nature Morte;” 
a pastel, Degas’ “Femme en Bleu,” and 
two water colors, Modigliani’s “Jeune Fille 
Assise” and Gondouin’s “Nature Morte.” 

There are now 44 oil paintings in the 
American collection and 16 oils, 6 drawings 
and 68 water colors in the French collection. 





Gov. Fuller Elected Trustee 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
is the first incorporated museum of art @ 
America, has just elected as a trustee Gov. 
Alvan T. Fuller, collector and connoisseuf. 
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Irish Glass 


With the return of home rule in Ireland 
has come an increased pride in Irish arts and 
crafts, and a growing appreciation by con- 
noisseurs of the distinctive merit and beauty 
in Irish productions. K. Norman Hillson, 
in the London Sphere, avers that “no hobby 
in the world is more fascinating than the 
collection of Irish glass. There was a time 
when the ancient tumble-down inns of the 
west and south of Ireland were filled with 
marvels of the Waterford masters’ art. That 
day is gone. You can still see pieces of 
alleged Waterford in the windows of Irish 
hotels, but in nearly every case they prove 
to be fakes. Nevertheless there remain a 
vast number of authentic pieces, and their 
increasing rarity makes the joy of collecting 
more thrilling.” 

As in England, glass making did not 
flourish in Ireland until the close of the 
sixteenth century. There were about eight 
factories of note, but the Waterford factory 
was the most famous. Dublin glass was 
of heavier texture. 


“The touch of Irish glass is warm and 
differs from the coldness of English glass; 
but the amateur must examine many authen- 
tic pieces before he can be certain of this 
difference in touch. There can be no ques- 
tion, on the other hand, of the haze which 
settles on Waterford glass. If it is wiped 
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Gothic Tapestries for Rochester Gallery 





Gothic Tapestry of 1450 Representing “Arithmetic” and “Astronomy.” 


The Memorial Art Gallery at Rochester 
has just been enriched with two Gothic 
tapestries for its Fountain Court, the ar- 
chitectural center of the newly enlarged 
gallery. They are the gift of James Sibley 
Watson, of Rochester, and represent the 
height of Gothic weaving and design. 

The earliest of the two, herewith repro- 
duced, is a Flemish weave from Tournai 
of about 1450 representing “Arithmetic” 
and “Astronomy” in the symbolic form of 
two richly robed female figures, seated up- 
on canopied thrones the draperies of which 
are held back by winged angels. At their 


feet sit two venerable scientists, one be- 
lieved to be Archimedes, the other inscribed 
as Ptolomy the astronomer. The tapestry 
bears the signature of Jean de Khyn, who 
became master of the Guild of St. Luke in 
Tournai in 1427. 

The other tapestry is a French mille fleur 
with animals of about 1500, and is nearly 
15 feet wide. A stockade with a latched 
gate, enclosing a group of animals gathered 
under a pomegranate tree beside a blue 
watering pool, occupies the center of the 
mille fleur ground. Animals of whimsical 
mien browse, lie sleeping or coyly peep out 
among the flower clusters. 





off it will always return, and is probably due 
to some constituent in the actual glass which 
sets up a chemical reaction with the atmos- 
phere. Then again there is the ring. You 
can throw a solid Irish glass on the floor. 
It will not break; it will just ring joyfully. 


“Lastly, fakes. In the last half century 
fakes have poured into England from almost 
every glass manufactory in Northern Eu- 
rope. All have tried to reproduce the color, 
resilience, tone, and sound of Irish glass, 
and all have failed.” 
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Prayer Rugs a Fine Flower of Moslem Art 
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Melas Prayer Rug. 


All good Mohammedans, whether they 
be Persian, Turkish, Arab or of another 
race, possess prayer rugs if they have the 
means to buy or the ability to weave them. 
They carry them on all pilgrimages, and at 
sunrise, noon-tide and sunset, spread them 
out, then kneel and pray. Always the rug 
is so placed that the point of the niche is 
toward Mecca, the holy city. 


Here is a reproduction of one of the 
finest. It was discovered by Dr. R. M. 
Riefstahl, art expert of the Anderson Gal- 
leries and a lecturer on art at New York 
University and at Robert College, Constan- 





Restoration of Antiques 


C. CHIANTELLI & Co. 
Restorer of Any Valuable Object of Art 
Paintings Relined fer the Trade 
673 LEXINGTON AVE. 








NEW YORK 
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tinople. It is an eighteenth century Melas 
rug. He obtained it in southwestern Ana- 
tolia and brought it to this country, and it 
is now in the collection of H. Michaelyan. 
It is of unusually fine weave and delicate 
color combination. 

Some forgotten artisan to whom time 
meant nothing and religion everything put 
into this rug the reflected beauties not only 
of nature but of his inner fancies, weaving 
and blending subtle hues and exquisite de- 
signs. The spandrils of the prayer niche 
have well-designed palmette flowers on a 
rare ivory white ground, and the numerous 
borders surrounding the center field are a 
further indication of the fineness of the 





creation. Delicately shaded cartouches in 
pale purple and leaf designs in warm reds, 
turquoise blue and other suggestive but not 
too definite tones are woven on a pale yel- 
low ground. 





David Wallpaper 

Recently THe Art Dicest published an 
original article on the return of decorative 
wallpapers. Much space is now being de- 
voted to this subject by mewspapers and 
magazines. The New York Sun says: 

“One of the loveliest of the classic sub- 
jects is a paper made by Defosse and Karth. 
It depicts the story of Cupid and Psyche 
and was designed for Napoleon I. by David, 
the court painter. This paper is executed in 
lovely soft shades of grey. These scenic 
papers have attained to great fashion in 
recent years, what with the vogue for eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century French furni- 
ture. Such papers as these are necessarily 
quite costly and it is with hesitation that one 
sticks them to a wall. To avoid this, many 
persons apply decorators’ canvas to the back 
of the paper. Doing this makes it possible 
to remove the paper when one moves. 

“The modernist designers have not neg- 
lected wallpapers and the leading firms are 
showing quite a few papers of modern Ger- 
man and Austrian design.” 


“Better Than Bonds” 

The Boston Transcript tells of an elderly 
woman who bought an old house on Cape 
Cod. She and her son moved into it. “Ap- 
parently there was a great stock of family 
furniture dating from various periods of the 
past, too much for the house to hold. In 
response to ,a judicious inquiry whether any 
of it might be bought, there was a vigorous 
denial from the son. ‘Mother wouldn’t sell 
any of it,’ he said. ‘We have it all stored in 
the barn. Mother considers it better than 
bonds.’ And she was right.” 


A Globe Worth $108,000 

The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, exhibits a silver astronom- 
ical globe credited to Tycho Brahe, a Swed- 
ish astronomer of the sixteenth century. On 
a ball of silver nearly twelve inches in diam- 
eter are engraved the heavenly bodies known 
to that period. The globe, valued at $108, 
000, was inherited by Baron Sigfrid Ralamb 
of Stockholm. After opposition of two years 
by the Swedish Parliament he obtained per- 
mission to send the globe to America. 
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Studio: 215 West 91st STREET, NEW YORE 
Telephone Schuyler 8657 
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Ruining Modernism 


Karl Freund, art expert, of the Anderson 
Art Galleries of New York, is pessimistic 
about the use of modern design in Amer- 
ican furniture and decorations, in architec- 
ture, or in dress. He sees a return to Vic- 
torianism by some persons of taste to es- 
cape what he calls the commercializing of 
the ideas of foreign artists. 

“Purity of line is seldom preserved, and 
that is more essential in modern, or mod- 
ernistic, design than in the conservative,” 
he asserts. “The very austerity of such 
decoration makes it mandatory that an artist 
carry out the design. When you see archi- 
tectural plans along modernistic lines they 
are thrilling, but when you see the building 
you are apt to be repelled. 

“Take the new edifice at 58th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, on the site of the old Van- 
derbilt mansion. The building seems to 
have lost its eyebrows. 

“The modern dress designs of Madeleine 
Vionnet of Paris are works of art. But 
the commercialized American products 
based on those designs make women look 
as though they had lost their shapes and 
gained nothing to replace them. 

“Modernistic furniture, which originated 
in Austria and was developed in various 
ways in France, is commercialized in Amer- 
ica, losing its purity of line and its sug- 
gestion of archaic beauty and simplicity, 
and becoming, in many cases, stark, cold 
and ugly. Victorian designs, with their 
many frills and furbelows, can be commer- 
cialized without easy detection, for their 
very complexity keeps them from being 
baldly beautiful, but it is not so with the 
primitive austerity of modernistic creations.” 





Making Honesty Pay 

Italy has a law which gives the govern- 
ment the right to purchase antiques at the 
valuation placed upon them by the exporters, 
who must list their value in order to account 
for the 20 per cent. export tax. 

This law is causing many purchasers, in- 
cluding wealthy Americans abroad, much 
trouble. It has resulted in the loss of art 
objects which were undervalued. 


HENRY V. WEIL 


American Antiques 


After April 15 at 
247-249 E. Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


Between 2d and 3d Avenues 
Telephone: Plaza 5380 






































Many a Trencher of Good English Beef! 





English Silver Tray Made in 1741 by William Hunter. 


They dined well in the old manor houses 
of England in the spacious days of George 
II. Trenchers heaped with meats to be 
served with flagons of wine needed strong 
trays, carried by strong servants, to bear 
them into dining rooms where husky trench- 
ermen ate and drank until, sometimes, they 
had to be carried away from the table. 

Those were the days after England had 
taken India from the French, and long 
before the loss of the American colonies, 
and the nabobs had not only dishes and 
candlesticks of silver, but even the trays 
on which the viands were carried from the 
kitchens had to be of the best plate, hall- 
marked. 

The Hamilton family of Belhaven and 
Stenton was known for leagues around for 
its good cheer at table. If a serving tray 
that has recently arrived in New York 
could tell its own story it would doubtless 
be able to entertain modern epicures by the 





Massachusetts 








THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. Extensive and rare col- 
lection of real Antiques. 


P. H. AND 8. E. H. SAFFORD 








25 East 63d St. 





EARLY AMERICAN ROSEWOOD 


Odd Pieces of Early Derby China :: Early American Pictures 


ANN AUDIGIER 


NEW YORK 








hour. Beautifully hall-marked, and deli- 
cately chased by an artist in metals who 
had a fine feeling for etching, it bears the 
crest of the Hamilton family, and the 
militant motto, “Ride Through.” 

Its weight is 138 ounces troy, or 11% 
pounds, and it was made in 1741 by William 
Hunter. It is being shown at the Old 
World Galleries, in East 57th Street, New 
York. Mrs. Frances B. Hoffman, director 
of the galleries, acquired the tray from the 
Hamilton estate. The last Baron Hamilton 
to own it was born in 1840, and he served 
as a colonel in the Zulu war of 1879. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Cezanne’s Critics 


There is one conclusion arrived at by 
Roger Fry in his discussion of the various 
phases of Cézanne’s genius with which many 
will agree, and it is this: 

“In the last resort we cannot in the least 
explain why the smallest product of his hand 
arouses the impression of being a revelation 
of the highest importance, or what exactly it 
is that gives it its grave authority.” 

C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago Evening Post 
calls this “Cézanne” another important ad- 
dition to the literature of the giant of 
‘modernism,’ so recentiy enriched by the 
translation of Meier-Graefe’s monograph 
into English The Macmillan Company is 
the publisher. 


“Mr. Fry’s book is more explicit than 
Meier-Graefe’s, if less critically profound; 
more human and of greater appeal to the lay 
reader. ‘Cézanne, a Study of His Develop- 
ment,’ is the title in full, and the best of 
British critics studies the greatest of French 
artists as both a painter and a man.” 


Though admitting a “love to the point of 
infatuation” for Cézanne, Mr. Fry does not 
refrain throughout his book from discussing 
what he considers shortcomings. An in- 
stance is Cézanne’s famous pyramid of nude 
women continuing to the top of the compo- 
sition in tree forms, of which there are ex- 
tant two finished versions, besides a number 
of studies and approximations—a pyramid 
Meier-Graefe, too, condemns, seeing in it a 
magnificent failure. 

There are 88 pages of text and 40 plates. 
It sells at $3.50, while Meier-Graefe’s work 
is priced at $22.50. 

Lewis Mumford says in the New Republic 
that “Meier-Graefe’s study of Cézanne could 
hardly be surpassed on its own ground; but 
fortunately, Mr. Roger Fry has chosen dif- 
ferent ground, and his detailed analysis, a 














POLAND 


Do you know of Poland’s wonderful 
contribution to the art of the world? 


Art and Archaeology presents in 
its May issue the romantic past of 
this remarkable country. 


Professor Clarence Manning, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Polish Cul- 
ture, tells you of “Poland’s Historic 
Past.” Dr. Mieczyslaw Treter fasci- 
natingly describes “The Character and 
Development of Polish Painting.” 
The Folk Arts, noted for their unique 
designs, are graphically portrayed. 


_ Fifty-eight handsome illustrations 
illuminate the text. 


Order your copy from Brentano’s 
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painter’s analysis, of Cézanne’s pictures, 
based chiefly on those in the Pellerin collec- 
tion, is a veritable guide to the art of seeing, 
as well as an appreciation of Cézanne. One 
approaches Cézanne, not to sympathize with 
a new intuition of life, but to enter and to 
participate in a great work of construction; 
and Mr. Fry’s analysis of Cézanne’s palette, 
of his methods of work, and his technical 
feats in spatialization, is a true avenue to 
appreciation. Both these studies are perma- 
nent additions to the literature of art.” 





Books on Painting 

Three books have recently appeared which 
should interest students of painting. They 
are “The Art of Landscape Painting” by 
Leonard Richmond, R. O. LL, R. B. A. 
(Pitman, New York and London, $7.50) ; 
“The Art of Decorative Painting” by Wal- 
ter Bayes (New York: Scribner’s, $8) ; 
and “Sketching from Nature” by F. J. Glass 
(New York: Scribner’s $3). 

Of the first, C. J. Bulliet says in the 
Chicago Evening Post: “It at once preju- 
dices the reader in its favor, and the same 
evenly balanced attitude is maintained 
throughout,” while the American Magazine 
of Art gives it a favorable mention. It is 
illustrated by numerous reproductions in 
color of work in various stages. 

Of Walter Bayes’ book on decorative 
painting the New York Herald Tribune says 
that he has brought together “not only an 
abundance of useful information, but con- 
vincing proof of the adaptability of paint- 
ing to the walls of contemporary buildings,” 
the absence of which painting the author 
laments, since easel pictures and “fashion- 
able salon rubbish” have practically extin- 
guished such decorative work. But the 
critic adds that the author “is extraordinarily 
long-winded and at least two-thirds of his 
book is redundant chatter.” 

The same critic remarks of “Sketching 
from Nature” that it is a modest little book 
on how to do this, that, and other things, 
and that while it can be of no service to 
students of any originality, “it will doubt- 
less assist British tourists and amateur 
water colorists in the enjoyment of nature.” 





Japanese Color Prints 

“Miss Priestly has written a joyous book,” 
says Raymond Weaver in the New York 
Herald Tribune of “How to Enjoy Japanese 
Color Prints” by Anna Freeborn Priestly 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
The author his visited Japan and retained 
romantic expressions of what she saw. 





On English Furniture 
The third and last volume of “The Dic- 
tionary on English Furniture,” by Percy 
Macquoid and Ralph Edwards, has now been 
published from the office of Country Life, 
London. Oliver Brackett highly praises the 
work in the Sunday Observer. 
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A Jan Steen Book 


Jan Steen’s tercentenary, two years ago, 
has led to a fresh critical study of his work 
by Dr Schmidt Degener, director of the 
Rijks Museum. His book, titled with the 
artist’s name, is published by the Bodley 
Head at 52 s, 6d. He claims for Steen an 
absoiute eclecticism, which comprehended 
“the animal spirits of Jordaens, the untram- 
melled deftness of Hals, the sharpness of 
Potter, the color range and naiveté of de 
Hooch, even the precision of the detail paint- 
ers. Each of these masters is nearer perfec- 
tion in his own particular segment; but Steen 
is master of the whole circle, unites in him- 
self something from each of the parts, and, 
moreover, contrives to remain Jan Steen.” 

Forty of Steen’s principal works are ad- 
mirably reproduced in photogravure. 
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£ The News and Opinion of Books on Art 











Flemish Art 


Recently THe Art DIcEst reproduced 
some opinions on Roger Fry’s book on 
“Flemish Art.” (New York: Brentano’s, 
$3.50.) The work was mainly the text of a 
lecture he delivered at Burlington House, 
London, on the great loan display of the 
Flemings held the previous year. Royal 
Cortissoz now reviews another book on the 
same subject, while a number of reviewers, 
including Thomas Craven, discuss the book 
by Fry—Mr. Craven in the Herald Tribune, 
to which he and Mr. Cortissoz are fellow 
contributors. 

Just as though Mr. Fry's effort had never 
appeared in print, Mr. Cortissoz proceeds to 
discuss “A Memorial Volume,” which bears 
the imprint of Country Life, Ltd., and the 
Anglo-Belgian Union. This stately folio, 
edited by Sir Martin Conway, embodies a 
reprint of the catalogue, enriched by 126 
plates, some of them in color and the rest in 
photogravures printed in sepia. Dr. Tancred 
Borenius looks after the pictures. Mr. A. F. 
Kendrick deals with the tapestries. The 
drawings and engravings are handled by Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson. Nearly 700 pieces are 
listed, filling 260 pages. 

“Printed on luxurious paper, the book is a 
joy to handle,” observes the reviewer. “In 
the introduction it is noted that, contrary to 
the expressed wish of Sir Joseph Duveen, 
that gentleman must be credited not only 
with bringing together the pictures lent by 
American collectors, but with the guaranty 
that made this memorial possible. Interest 
in the work must be keen here, especially 
among the amateurs who provided twenty- 
one of the most important pictures for the 
show. One of their masterpieces, reproduced 
in colors, serves as frontispiece, the noble 
‘Portrait of Middle-Aged Lady,’ by Roger 
Van der Weyden, belonging to Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 


“T had known Flemish art all my life, 
from the Primitives to Alfred Stevens, up 
and down Europe from Antwerp to the 
Prado. Yet the collection at Burlington 
House set it, for me, in a new perspective. 
The masters and their periods were there 
consummately organized, and the whole cos- 
mos thereby was clarified and heightened in 
character. There were no distractions. The 
Flemish genius was isolated as never before 
and all its traits luminously exposed.” 

Mr. Craven quotes Michael Angelo’s dis- 
paraging opinion of Flemish art as not ex- 
pressing spiritual values, and says that “Mr. 
Fry’s distinctions are convincing enough in 
so far as they relate to the general run of 
Flemish painters, but when he considers 
Rubens and Rembrandt he is the victim of 
his prejudices. Rubens is a great artist, not 
because of his abounding creative vitality, 
which is peculiarly and unequivocally Flem- 
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ish, but because of this borrowed Italian 
‘organization’; and Rembrandt, the supreme- 
ly great baroque figure, becomes the ‘master 
of plastic design’—a reincarnated Giorgione, 
I suppose, with only a slight personal vision 
which shone out in spite of his disreputable 
Dutch training. Hence, it would appear that 
all great art may be made to conform to a 
certain classic norm and that all second-rate 
art must bear a provincial name.” 


Herbert L. Matthews in the New York 
Times pays a great tribute to Fry as a critic, 
and the consummate ease with which he in- 
terprets a work of art and sets forth his own 
reactions to it, and adds that his essay “gives 
a brief exposition of the great figures in 
Flemish art from the Van Eycks to Brouwer, 
and the salient characteristics of their styles; 
and any one who wants a short cut to such 
knowledge cannot hope to do better than to 
read this book.” 





New Volume by De Groot 


The eighth volume of Dr. Hofstede de 
Groot’s monumental catalogue of seventeenth 
century Dutch painters—based on the work 
of John Smith—deals with Jan van Goyen, 
Jan van der Heyden, and Johannes Wijnants. 
In each case a brief biography is followed-by 
notes on pupils and imitators. Macmillan, 
London, publishes the work at 31 s, 6 d. 





A New Art Magazine 


America is to have a new art publication, 
Eastern Art, which will appear quarterly 
and whose 64 pages will be devoted to ori- 
ental subjects. The editors will be Ham- 
ilton Bell, Langdon Warner and Horace 
H. F. Jayne and it will be published at 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. 





Critic Grows Sarcastic 

Of “Fifty Famous Painters” by Henrietta 
Gerwig (New York: Crowell, $3.50) the 
New York Herald Tribune says it will ap- 
peal to those who believe that “The Horse 
Fair” is a work of art, who are moved to 
tears by the spiritual beauty of Landseer’s 
dogs, and are regenerated by the vacuous 
conceptions of Murillo. 








Architecture 


An architect should be essentially an artist. 
If he think only of usefulness, and does not 
create new forms of beauty, he is merely a 
mechanical designer, a copyist. The em- 
phasis of art in architecture was never more 
expressively put than in ‘The Substance of 
Architecture,” by A. S. G. Butler (New 
York: The Dial Press, $4). The author 
opposes the common conception that a build- 
ing must express its purpose by its appear- 
ance : 

“Its beauty need have no relation to its 
utility, and an architect may possess an un- 
hampered vehicle for the presentation of any 
emotional quality which he wishes to appear 
in the building.” The emotional quality must 
be expressive of vitality, and the architect 
must manipulate his effects of line so that 
there is fluency of movement, a balance of 
movements, or equipollence. For, “what ac- 
counts for the look of vitality in a building 
is the feeling of reciprocal movement around 
a point, a kind of rhythm.” The author 
introduces an analogy with music with its 
reiteration, balance and climax, with its 
standards of time and pitch all having their 
counterpart in the motives of architecture. 

A criticism in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, signed D. A., speaks of the refinement 
of vision of the writer, and concludes: 

“The book is not one that can be read with 
gliding ease. It requires application because 
it gives one, at first, an illusion of being 
esoteric. But after one has been swung into 
its rhythm, it is charming.” 





Covering a Vast Field 

Reviewing “An Outline History of Paint- 
ing” by S. C. Kaines Smith (London: Me- 
dici Society, 6 s) Frank Rutter says in the 
Sunday Times, London, that the author “has 
achieved the no-small feat of writing a com- 
pact and very readable history of painting 
from Duccio and Giotto to Whistler and 
Watts in the space of some 250 pages.” Mr. 
Kaines Smith is the new keeper of the Birm- 
ingham Gallery and was formerly the official 
guide-lecturer of the National Gallery. 
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What the Critics Say of the New York Season | 





The great New York store of R. H. Macy 
& Co. started the department store vogue 
for exhibitions of “Art in Industry” last 
year. It was followed in the season now 
closing by several other department store 
expositions of the modern trend in crafts— 
notably at Lord & Taylor’s and Wana- 
maker’s in New York and at Jordan 
Marsh’s in Boston. At the first Macy show 
the exhibits were 70 per cent. American; 
this concern has just held an International 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative Art in 
which France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Sweden and the United States were repre- 
sented, and which the Brooklyn Eagle called 





“the most intelligent and comprehensive ex- 
position in this country since the modern 
style enlisted the serious consideration of 
manufacturers and designers.” 

Of course, modernism in furniture and 
crafts began in Vienna before the war (it 
was called the “Hoffmann idea”), but chal- 
lenged the world’s attention at Paris in 
1925 at the big Exposition of Decorative 
Arts, at which America’s non-representa- 
tion seemed to shame the country into be- 
lated activity. 

The critics evinced for the new Macy 
exposition their customary attitudes. Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune saw little 


good in it, and was saddened. The other 
critics hailed it with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm. 

Henry McBride in the Sun said: “The 
main argument of these new designers js 
that we are now no longer living in the 
middle ages and that the furniture and other 
household appurtenances of the middle ages 
are not adapted to the conditions of today. 
This would appear to be sufficiently obvious, 
but it is wildly disputed by certain con- 
servatives who insist that the world must 
not change. ... 

“At Macy’s the behavior of the visitors 
provides just as interesting a study as the 
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works of art on display. The attendance 
has been large, and recruited from all walks 
of life, and all the people betray a frantic 
desire to get at the truth of this modern 
art business instantly. There seems to be 
no question nor dispute about it. It is ac- 
cepted as something inevitable. Housewives, 
designers and manufacturers of furniture 
jostle each other in the throng and seem 
equally engaged in making notes. Certain 
designers, seeing all this, express alarm, and 
fear that an immense amount of pseudo- 
modernity will shortly be foisted upon the 
innocent public. Perhaps it will. It always 
has been so in other vogues—but people 
of taste are, after all, people of taste, and 
know how to protect themselves... . 

“Much of current European art is an ex- 
pression of what the Europeans consider 
to be the American idea. Europe practi- 
cally invites America to unchain itself from 
the European tradition. When we do, 
America will dominate the world in art. 
Paul Morand says this will come about in 
thirty years. I think, myself, it will be 
much sooner.” 

Mr. McBride thinks that if Chicago is 
going to hold another world’s fair in 1932 
she will face a difficult task, for the great 
department stores of this era, he holds, 
constitute an instrument that practically re- 
places world’s fairs. He recommends that 
Chicago put the entire exposition under the 
direction of her native John Storrs, “and 
then most probably we would be startled, 
and Europe too.” 


Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle thought the new Macy exposition by 
its good taste and sanity would “do much, 
so to speak, to take the curse off of the 
modern style. . . . Because the modern 
note as demonstrated in the majority of 
these exhibitions has tended towards the 
eccentric and the more abrupt break with 
tradition, especially in the matter of fur- 
niture and interior decoration, the influence 
has perhaps not been as formative in the 
right direction as might be wished. In fact, 
the modern style is commencing to be a 
fad and is being disregarded as such by 
many persons who at the outset were ready 
and eager to recognize it as a rebirth of 
the creative spirit in the decorative arts.” 


Many manufacturers, she says, wishing to 
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ride on the crest of a fad, “are perpetrating 
atrocities in the name of a modern style 
whose only relation to it is that they break 
with all tradition and have a curious pre- 
dilection for triangles, cubes and geometrical 
shapes in general... .. When pictures 
commence appearing in Vogue, Town and 
Country and The House Beautiful, illus- 
trating how such and such a well-known 
person with a reputation for good taste and 
the means to gratify it, has gone modern, 





then we may be assured that the modern 
style is taking hold.” 

Mr. Cortissoz saw only futility in the 
show. “Whether in France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sweden or the United States, 
the note is one of revolt against traditional 
idioms, unsupported by the creative energy 
which would lend authority to a new one. 
All the schools, if we may so designate 
them, are enamored of the straight line 
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without knowing, apparently, quite what to 
do with it. . 

“The modernist may be on the verge of 
establishing an authentic mode, but he hasn't 
done it yet. Moving about as though in 
worlds unrealized, these intensely adventur- 
ous designers seem to devise ‘effects’ with- 
out arriving at anything like a style, one 
framed really to impose itself upon the 
imagination.” 

An American decorator, Kem Weber, of 
Los Angeles, won high praise for his three- 
room apartment designed to serve the pur- 
poses of six rooms. Los Angeles is the 
native home of the bed-in-the-wall living 
room, the dressing-room-bathroom combi- 
nation and the dining-nook-in-the-kitchen 





idea, and Mr. Weber’s ensemble, which at- 
tracted such throngs that it could hardly 
be seen, looked, according to the Post, 
“American and modern with more of a 
note or originality and serenity in this com- 
bination than one expects.” 

* *k * 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, in New York, is holding a sumtner 
exhibition of the work of William Merritt 
Chase. Fifty-four of his paintings, includ- 
ing portraits, still-lifes, landscapes and 
genres, covering his whole career, are in- 
cluded. The critics laid stress on the 
period in American art of which the painter 
was representative, and of his influence as 
teacher and protagonist. Few of them 


tried to place his rank among painters. 
“A contemporary artist of ability and 
success on hearing of the enterprise, re- 
marked quite casually, ‘Old hat,’ and dropped 
the subject,” wrote Margaret Breuning in 
the Evening Post. “Yet if he had taken 
a moment of his valuable time to reflect 
about the subject, he might well have real- 
ized that to William Merritt Chase is due 
much of the credit for the sale of Amer- 
ican paintings today and for the new race 
of American collectors, who are interested 
in art rather than the acquisition of some- 
thing that will give them public importance, 
. .. It is to the efforts of Chase that a new 
interest in and understanding of art and 
an appreciation of American artists devel- 
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oped in a specially depressing moment of 
our artistic history when an anemic Acad- 
emy imposed itself rigidly upon both the 
young artist and the public, when collectors 
bought only Salon paintings for their 
brownstone mansions. 

“The fact that Chase was for years pres- 
ident of the Society of American Artists 
does not register much today when the or- 
ganization no longer exists. It meant much 
in his own time, for it indicated that in 
breaking away from the restrictions of the 
moribund Academy, Chase and the younger 
men returning from Munich or Paris were 
bringing new vitality, new ideas, new stand- 
ards into the world of American art.” 

Royal Cortissoz wrote the foreword to 
the catalogue, and said: “Chase is remem- 
bered both for what he did and what he 
taught others to do. He was a constructive 
figure in his generation. The whole gen- 
erous force of the man was spent in fos- 
tering the growth of good painting in Amer- 
ican art.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: “As they recede into time certain 
periods assume a color and flavor which, 
while always theirs, need the perspective 
of time and another viewpoint to make the 
line of demarcation sharper and the colors 
stronger. Now the 80’s and the 90’s are 
as distinct from the present as the 60’s or 
30’s. Probably the ouvre of no other Amer- 
ican painter brings back the spirit of the 
80’s and 90’s, its state of culture and as- 
pirations, so conclusively as that of William 
Merritt Chase... . 

“Whether or not Chase’s reputation as 
an artist increases or diminishes with the 
lapse of time is unimportant beside the nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten benefit he was to Ameri- 
can culture. Coming back from Munich in 


the late 70’s, where he had learned what 
painter’s painting meant, he commenced to 
teach these same ideals at the Art Students’ 
League and ‘remained on the firing line,’ 
to quote from Isham’s History of Ameri- 
can Painting, for 30 years, painting, lectur- 
ing and teaching with amazing and un- 
conquerable energy.” 





Chase as a painter was described as fol- 
lows by Mr. Cortissoz: “He painted por- 
traits, still life, interiors with figures, land- 
scapes. Whatever he did was painted in 
the truest, most exhilarated sense of the 
word. He loved sound drawing, pure and 
harmonious color, the right play of ligt, 
intelligent composition and with these things 
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a swift, confident, powerful and direct 
movement of the brush. What he loved he 
put upon the canvas with a wonderfully 
engaging touch and the elan of his spirit 
is clearly manifest in his works, so that 
they not only evoke respect for their artistic 
rectitude, but in a very special sense.” 
* * * 


The New York critics, even the women 
critics, do not seem sympathetic with or- 
ganizations of women artists. They said 
so little, and that so perfunctorily, of the 
annual exhibition of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors at 
the Brooklyn Museum, that THe Art DicEst 
could not find anything very interesting to 
quote. Then came the New York Society 
of Women Artists at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, distinctly modernist and regarding 
the first named organization as “old hat’— 
and “old hat” means much more to a wo- 
man than to a man. Did New York’s 
modernist critics warm up? Generally 
speaking, they did not, but were distinctly 
facetious. They seemed to think that a 
woman’s place in art exhibitions was by 
man’s side. 


Margaret Breuning in the Evening Post 
in considering the plaint of members of the 
New York Society of Women Artists that 
it had found “antagonism and inhospitality” 
in the galleries, said: “One does not feel 
entirely clear why women should consider 
sex distinctions in the practice of either 
modern or academic art. It is probably be- 
cause of the difficulty in understanding the 
raison d’etre of this sort of artistic exclu- 
siveness when women and men meet on com- 
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mon ground in other pursuits of life, that 
has led to prejudice against this society, 
rather than any real hostility to its activities 
or members.” 

The Herald Tribune said that “each of 
the twenty-five painter and five sculptor 
members shows a group of from one to 
five examples of her work, but as a whole 
the affair excites but little admiration. It 
has its entertaining features, to be sure, 
but like all mild entertainment its ‘points,’ 
however honestly made, shake themselves 
loose from the memory.” 

The Christian Science Monitor was 
kinder, and said the members had “stepped 
out with the best of the modernists and let 
their pictorial enthusiasms run the pro- 
verbial gamut. Not that the results are 
always interesting in themselves, for the 
intrinsically fine in modern art is as scarce 
as it is in the academic groves. But at 
any rate this up-to-the-minute sorority has 
achieved its purpose in publishing its in- 
tentions in full-paletted ease.” 

The Sun said the exhibition “appears to 
be the liveliest and most promising of the 
several women’s shows seen this winter,” 
and added that “the new women know all 
about organizations (and internecine warfare 
apparently) and publicity and everything, 
and have no aversion to any method that 
helps them to meet the public.” 

Thé “internecine” reference had to do with 
the fact that the society sent out a notice 
to the press that it wanted it understood 
that it had “no affiliation with any other 
organization of women artists.” 

All the critics agreed that some good 
works were shown, and called attention to 
Theresa Bernstein, Marguerite Zorach, 
Molly Luce, Anne Goldthwaite, Marjorie 
Phillips, Elsie Driggs, Marjorie Organ, 
Lucy L’Engle, Dorothea Schwartz, E. Var- 
ian Cockroft, Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 

* * * 

New York’s second group of independents, 

the Salons of America, held its seventh 


annual exhibition at the Anderson Galleries. 
It is an offshoot of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists and was founded by the 
late Hamilton Easter Field, painter and 
critic, who established The Arts magazine. 
The critics are kind to the salons, and one 
suspects that their business-like methods 
have a little to do with it. For instance, 
when the critics are called in, the catalogue, 
printed and bound, is ready for them. No 
galley proofs, as at the National Academy, 
but a real, fat, ready-for-use catalogue, with 
scores and scores of illustrations. The 
Academy at its last exhibition omitted il- 
lustrations, saying they cost too much. 

The Sun, referring to the salons’ willing- 
ness to allow almost everyone to exhibit 
with them on payment of a slight entrance 
fee, said: “This system, which shocked so 
many conservative people when it was first 
instituted, is seen now to have much that 
is in keeping with the liberal times we live 
in, and a number of worthy artists have 
gained place through it who might not 
otherwise have been heard of. It has not 
proved, however, to be so much an avenue 
for ideas as it was at first hoped. 

“Of our two independent societies the 
salons this year seems to be the most edited. 
This is not to imply that anything has been 
kept out, but that there seems to have 
been a special effort made to get things in. 
There has also been an attempt at segre- 
gation of the better artists.” 


The Sun refers to work by Jules Pascin, 
Louis Eilshemius, David Morrison, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Max Weber, Wood Gaylor and 
Stefan Hirsch as providing “something defi- 
nite by which the newcomers can be mea- 
sured.” 

* * * 


Henry McBride in the Sun suggests that, 
since George “Pop” Hart now has acquired 
the respectability of an exhibition right on 
Fifth-seventh, at Keppel’s, and since he has 
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been “found” by Ralph Flint, art critic of 
the Christian Science Monitor, who has 
written an introduction to the catalogue, 
Coytesville, N. J., should organize a pro- 
cession and escort him through the length 
of its Main Street the next time he returns 
from one of his wanderings. 


Mr. McBride says that “Pop” looks so 
slick and fine on Fifty-seventh street and 
has been so “thoroughly groomed” by Mr. 
Flint that his old friends would scarcely 
know him: 

Here is an example of Mr. Flint’s groom- 
ing: “Like the delectable Guys who flitted 
wide-eyed through the beruffled ranks of 
the Second Empire with such elusive tread 
and brilliantly recording hand, George Hart, 
generally and genially known as George 
‘Pop’ Hart by his own wish, treads from 
time to time the populous lanes of New 
York, depositing as security for his high 
faith with art and with his small but faith- 
ful public, new etchings, water colors, or 
other notations, as the case may be, of his 


intriguing absences. Indifferent to the 
plaudits and possibilities of an easily re- 
ceptive public, he wanders and works and 
then wanders again; like Guys, ‘il voyage,’ 
and like him again, to individual and telling 
outcome. To those who know their port- 
folios, Hart is a rare bird of passage, with 
as commanding credentials as any other in 
the contemporary ranks; to others, he is an 
inconnu, ‘the most distinguished American 
artist you never heard of.’” 
:) es 


A thousand years of wood sculpture in 
China is covered in an exhibition at the 
Kleykamp Galleries, New York. “The col- 
lection,” wrote Elizabeth Luther Cary in 
the Times, “takes us back to the ninth 
century, and from there steps steadily down 
to the decadence, which, in the words of 
a Chinese writer, uses excess of outward 
forms with poverty of inner meaning.” 

Miss Cary’s description of the earliest 
piece in the exhibition is in itself a gem: 
“The ninth century figure has the restraint 
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and directness of appeal characterizing 
primitive art, but the lyric quality of its 
expression is that of a highly developed 
appreciation of the potency of line. The 
whole figure, from the top of the head to 
the lower edge of the skirt, could be con- 
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tained within a parallelogram, practically 
filling it. There are no errant projections, 
no odds and ends of modeling to escape 
beyond such geometric boundary, and the 
front plane is as flat as in medieval French 
sculpture, although the inner forms flow 
with greater fulness of life. Upon this 
compact massive little creature the sculptor 
has wrought a free, noble rhythm of long 
curves echoing without repeating each 
other, as nervously true as the curve de- 
scribed by a lasso flung powerfully on the 
air.” 
* * * 

William R. Leigh, famed for his pictures 
of wild spots in the West, was chosen by 
the late Carl Akeley to execute the great 
mural backgrounds for African Hall at the 
American Museum of Natural History, and 
he accompanied the sculptor and naturalist 
on the expedition which resulted in the 
latter’s death. The original paintings for 
Mr. Leigh’s murals have been shown at 
Babcock’s, in New York. 


According to Mr. Leigh the pictures may 
properly be called portraits of the various 
localities in Central Africa which Mr. Ake- 
ley chose as backgrounds for his wild ani- 
mal groups. They have been executed with 
the utmost accuracy, since they are to serve 
as data. The critics were especially im- 
pressed by the one showing in the distance 
the twin peaks of Kakeno and Karasimbi, 
in the Belgian Congo, painted from a spot 
near which the gorilla group was obtained 
and which will serve as a background. 


* * * 


The critics gave much space to New 
York’s newest gallery, the Newhouse Gal- 
lery, which has just been opened at 11 East 
Fifty-seventh street, with an exhibition of 
fifteen selected paintings by famous Amer- 
icans. The firm, which originated in St. 
Louis, and has branches in Los Angeles 








and Chicago, now invades the eastern field 
in a big way. 

Among the pictures that received most 
attention at the opening exhibition were 
Thayer’s “Alice Rich,” Davies’ “Children 
of the Hilltop,” Bellows’ “Margaret,” In- 
ness’ “Harvest, Montclair,” and Luks’ 
“Houston Street.” 

* * * 

Among the works at the exhibition of the 

Scandanavian American Artists and Sculp- 


| tors at the Brooklyn Museum was Trygve 


Hammer’s “Henrik Ibsen,” carved in stone 
from memory and from sketches made-by 
the sculptor 25 years ago when the drama- 
tist used to be a familiar figure on the 
streets and in the cafes of Christiana. The 
Sun said: “The severity of the North, so 
characteristic of Ibsen himself, and the in- 
tense spirit of the North is carved into its 
immense vividness.” 





Start Marionette Club 


San Francisco’s “Modern Gallery” group 
has vacated the premises at 718 Montgomery 
St., having made an arrangement for two 
exhibitions a year at the East West Gallery, 
609 Sutter St., and the rooms have been 
converted into a marionette theatre club by 
Blanding Sloan, etcher and stage designer, 
who has gathered around him a group of in- 
terested artists. Regular classes in stage 
design, costuming, lighting, etc., will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Sloan and Ralph Chesse. 

The first series of performances was of 
Hamlet with marionettes carved and articu- 
lated by Mr. Chesse and voices supplied by 
him (in the leading role) and by other art- 
ists. From May 24 to June 2 Mr. Sloan's 
marionettes will present “Rastus Plays Pi- 
rate.” It is proposed to form a permanent 
repertory company. 

The Modern group’s first exhibition at the 
East West Gallery consisted of work by 
seventeen artists. 





Chicago and Beauty: 


Chicago can find inspiration to console her 
for all the bad things written by outside 
editorial writers by visiting the architectural 
exhibition now under way at the Art Insti- 
tute. There she can see drawings and ren- 
derings of so many noble buildings soon to 
be erected that she may temporarily forget 
her mayor, her politics and her gangsters. 

For instance, there are water color draw- 
ings of the Civic Opera House, now in 
course of construction at the River and 
Madison street; and of the great Daily News 
Building, a wonderful structure to be erected 
just across the river and whose lines will 
merge into the architectural scheme of the 
opera house. Then there are renderings of 
the new Board of Trade Building, which, 
seen down the canyon of La Salle street, 
will be one of the most impressive sights in 
the world; and designs for new skyscraper 
apartment buildings with stately lines, mod- 
ern industrial buildings, service stations, etc., 
in which Chicago seeks beauty. 


The Trend Toward Color 


Color is the demand of the age in art, in 
the opinion of Paul L. Baruch, who special- 
izes in prints. He agrees with those who say 
that one of the manifestations of the general 
desire to forget the horrors of war is the 
vogue for cheerful tones in pictures, dress, 
and architectural surroundings. 

In his new establishment at 55 W. 45th 
St., New York, are many reproductions of 
brilliantly colored block prints. Costume 
scenes, ladies in hoop skirts, Venetian gon- 
dolas and other subjects from romantic 
periods show the tendency of the times. The 
colorful designs made by Bakst for the Rus- 
sian ballet, the humorous and scintillating 
pictures of, childhood by Ninon, and the 
works of Halouve, Chauvin and Coleth are 
particularly evident. 
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New Appreciators 


The story of Gardena High School, in 
California, needs to be told, so that others 
may emulate it. 

The High School has just held its annual 
exhibition, at which the pictures of about 
seventy-five prefessional artists were shown. 
The opening reception was attended by 
1,200 persons, and throughout the three 
weeks the pupils kept up a series of special 
events which brought as guests the mem- 
bers of nearly every society and organiza- 
tion in town. In this manner it enlisted the 
town’s aid in providing the $400 and $300 
needed for the two purchase prizes. 

The Senior Class of the school purchased 
its first painting ten years ago, and since 
then each successive class has added one or 
two fine pictures. As a result, Gardena 
now has sixteen pictures, the nucleus of a 
school collection that is said to surpass 
anything of its kind in California. The 
student body is organized in the commission 
form of government, and the proudest of 
its officers are the members of the “art 
commission.” 

Gardena is one of those detached towns 
in the confines of “Greater Los Angeles.” 
Its high school is part of the Los Angeles 
system. Having no gallery, the pupils made 
over three of the class rooms, with special 
lights for each painting. The bill for ma- 
terial was about $500, and the Los Angeles 
school board paid it! 

The artists already represented in the per- 
manent collection are Jean Mannheim, Han- 
son Puthuff, Orrin White, Franz Bischoff, 
John Hubbard Rich, Edgar Payne, Ralph 
D. Miller, Jack W. Smith, James Swinner- 
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ton, Elmer Wachtel, Paul Lauritz, Dana 
Bartlett, William Wendt and Carl Oscar 
Borg,—several of them big names on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Senior Class itself picks the winners 


of the purchase prizes, which is a good 


schooling in art appreciation, for there is 
much discussion. However, an art jury 
gives its aid, inasmuch as it selects ten pic- 
tures from which the students make their 
choice. The jury this year consisted of 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles schools; Mrs. George Her- 
bert Cark, member of the Los Angeles 
board of education; Mrs. Helen S. Watson 
Pierce, assistant superintendent of the Los 
Angeles schoois; Mrs. Edward Mobarry, of 
the Gardena Women’s Progressive Club, 
William Wendt, painter; Antony Anderson, 
art writer, and Arthur Millier, art critic 
and etcher. 

Incidentally, the catalogue, which is a 
tasty piece of typography, bears the im- 
print of the “Gardena High School Print 
Shop.” 





Sales at Water Color International 


A total of thirty-eight sales were made at 
the Eighth International Water Color Exhi- 
bition at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Wood Block Prints 


An international exhibition of wood block 
prints in color held at the gallery of Gor- 
don Dunthorne in Washington enabled art 
lovers at the capital to compare the work 
of British, Scandinavian, Austrian, Polish 
and Czechoslovakian artists. The medium 
is comparatively new in the Occident, it 
having come into use after Japanese ex- 
ample only in the last two or three decades. 
Just now it is having a world-wide vogue. 

The Washington critics especially praised 
the prints of the British artists, Elizabeth 
Keith, A. Rigden Read and John Platt. 
The Star found an unusual element in the 
Austrian examples, the only ones to vary 
from two-dimensional flatness and acquire 
depth. The critic says: 

“The principal shortcoming of the wood- 
block print up to the present time has been 
its lack of subtlety, the fact that it delivers 
its message at a glance and has no resource 
of pleasure in reserve. It is for this rea- 
son that one quickly tires of the usual wood- 
block print, whereas an even less meritor- 
ious painting will often continue to charm. 
But the woodblock printers are apparently 
overcoming this weakness and not a few 
of the prints in this exhibition would un- 
doubtedly prove permanently enjoyable.” 
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A Review of the Field 


in Art Education 














“Free, Creative” 


An exhibition of “free, imaginative, crea- 
tive” water color paintings by pupils of one 
of the world’s revolutionists in art instruc- 
tion, Mme. Galka Scheyer, art director of 
the Anna Head School, Berkeley, Cal., was 
held at the Paul Elder Gallery, San Fran- 
cisco, and will later be seen in New York 
and at the international congress on art ed- 
ucation at Prague. Junius Cravens, critic 
of the Argonaut, hitherto not in sympathy 
with Mme. Scheyer’s work capitulated and 
asserted that its significance entitled the 
display to space at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor. 

“Two things essential to a high standard 
of national culture are lacking in the public 
school systems of most United States 
cities,” wrote Mr. Cravens. “One is in- 
struction in art history up to, and includ- 


ing, contemporary art, as applied specifically 
to the development of average esthetic ap- 
preciation. The other is a stimulation of 
‘free, imaginative, creative’ self-expression. 
Such definite efforts as are being made 
along these lines are traceable to individual 
teachers—isolated cases which are most 
creditable, since such teachers are pioneers, 
but which are mere atoms in the melting pot. 

“Tf it is essential for the average child to 
learn from where the finest merino wool in 
the world comes it is equally essential that 
he know something about Vincent van Gogh. 
If cube roots are needed to complete his edu- 
cation so is the sculpture of Ivan Mestrovic. 
If the music of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ is 
essential to him so is that of Francis Poul- 
enc’s ballet, ‘Les Biches.’ What is given to 
him is, after all, merely a matter of intelli- 
gent selection. Unfortunately, he usually 
gets the selection minus the intelligence. 
The history of painting, in the United States, 


does not stop with portraits of George 
Washington any more than does its politica] 
history end with that same anaglyphic indi- 
vidual. 

“Because a child studies mathematics he 
does not necessarily become either a book- 
keeper or a financier. The study of geog- 
raphy does not make him an archaeologist 
or any other kind of -ologist. But he is not 
considered to have been educated until he 
knows something of mathematics and geog- 
raphy. Neither is he educated until he 
knows something of the contemporary cre- 
ative and interpretive arts. 

“Pioneers in any field are forced to go to 
extremes in order to obtain the slightest re- 
sults. Mme. Scheyer, in order to make any 
impression whatever upon her pupils, may be 
influencing them too deliberately and too ex- 
clusively toward ultra-modern expression in 
painting. But they are the coming genera- 


[Continued on page 26] 
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Dogs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 
you had leisure and means to enter art school? 

This is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graphic illustrations more appealing than col- 
umns of type. agazines and newspapers 
employ large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 

You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 
these courses. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 





INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
vision of th el 


Eaternatiqnal Correspondence Schools 
x 6318, Scranton, Pa. 
Without ee my obligation, please send me full 
details of your home-study courses = 





( Commercial Art Cartoonin 
OC ttustrating Show Card Lettering 
Name 




















ge wny its 22nd annual Summer Session 

(June 25 to Aug. 3), this degree-granting 
college of the arts and crafts will offer over 30 
courses of vital interest to art students, workers 
in the fine and industrial arts, and teachers of 
the art and craft subjects. Delightful summer 
climate. 

Write for summer catalog D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


School in the Country 
Open all year 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CoO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 





SUMMER INSTRUCTORS 
Daniel Garber 


Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. Charles S. Garner, Jr. 
George Harding Theodore M. Dillaway 
Albert Laessle Mildred B. Miller 


PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION AND SCULPTURE CLASSES 


Open-air instruction in the Fine Arts 

Large, well lighted studios 

Separate dormitories for men and women 
with modern conveniences 





References required 
Resident Instructors 
Students may register at any time 
Limited Student list 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for new circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. Bell Telephone. Chester Springs 10 














BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
THE WEST END SCHOOL OF ART 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, A.N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Composition, Marine 
SEASON JULY 2 to SEPTEMBER Ist 
For Circular—Address BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 








Classes in Drawing and Painting. Landscape, Figure, Portrait, 




















THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


SUMMER COURSE WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Season 
duly 2 to August 25 
Address Inquiries until June 10 to 
911 Carnegie Hall New York City 

















THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS OF 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF ART 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL. FOR CATALOG 


ADDRESS WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Appreciation 


For a long time the academic way of 
teaching ‘art by placing a pupil before a 
drawing board and bidding him make a 
faithful reproduction of a given object has 
been the accepted one in the high schools of 
New York, says the Times. If the child 
was not apt at his task he was considered 
to be without talent. This method is now 
being abandoned for a new and much 
broader one. 


Art, instead of being taught objectively, 
is being taught subjectively—in other words, 
the principles of the value of color, line 
and form are being interpreted to the stu- 
dent mind in their philosophical relationship 
to life. It is being taken into account that 
not every student is a potential artist, but 
that most people have some taste that can 
be brought out and made useful. 

“Up to very recent times,” says Forrest 
Grant, director of art in the high schools of 
Greater New York, “we have concentrated 
on the development of artists; today we see 
the advisability of creating a market for 
artists’ work by building up what might 
be termed an art audience.” 

The teaching of art appreciation rather 
than the technique of execution is the aim 
of Mr. Grant’s department. The first steps 
to this end were taken two years ago and 


experimental classes were held in the Julia 
Richman School. Teachers and pupils were 
so well satisfied with the results that more 
classes were inaugurated. 


Most youngsters who have no natural ap- 
titude for draftsmanship are bored at hav- 
ing to try laboriously to reproduce some 
object in which they have not interest, and 
as a rule leave school with the feeling that 
“art isn’t any use anyhow; let’s forget it.” 
It is authoritatively stated that although 
only about four out of 700 boys and girls 
have any real artistic ability the remaining 
students, in most instances, are obliged to 
sit in the same classes with them and to 
work at the same problems, deriving a ques- 
tionable amount of good from their efforts. 

Under Mr. Grant’s system the student’s 
mind is awakened to the meaning of art. 
Rather than have a teacher pose a still life 
for the children to reproduce in color or 
line, the students are taught composition 
by means of lectures and by actual examples 
of the way great artists have placed their 
objects on canvas. These are shown to 
them in pictures and with lantern slides. 
While they are learning the theory of art 
they also receive an opportunity to put it 
into practice. 

No set rules have been laid down for the 
courses; they have an elasticity that per- 
mits them to be changed to fit the needs of 


any school. In a general way instruction 
is based on the principles that govern all 
art, whether painting, sculpture, design or 
architecture. 

“We must realize that common sense de- 
mands that we do something for the thou- 
sands of boys and girls who are going 
into life, especially from high schools, at 
the most impressionable age, without having 
anything done to help them develop an ap- 
preciation of the finest in all forms of art 
expression. To sum up, let us train con- 
sumers of art as well as creators of art,” 
says Mr. Grant. 





Museum Training 


Two courses in museum work are to be 
given during the forthcoming summer at 
Columbia University in New York. The 
work this summer is to be an enlargement 
upon that of two previous years. The in- 
struction is organized as that of a depart- 
ment under Laura M. Bragg, director of 
the Charleston Museum, assisted by a new 
instructor, Anita L. Pollitzer. 

One of the two courses, which is general 
in character, provides for election between 
administrative and educational matter. The 
other is a special course on principles of 
installation. They are designed for directors 
in museums, assistants, curators and cus- 
todians of art galleries. 
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Guy Wiggins School 
of LANDSCAPE and 
FIGURE PAINTING 
June 15 to September 15 
Address: 

Guy Wiggins, Lyme, Conn. 














WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 











ATHLETICS 
ROY C. NUSE, Director 





The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 
of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration 
Design, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 
Leading to A.B. Degree 

DORMITORIES 


SMIMMING POOL 
CATALOGUE 























DOUGLAS DONALDSON 
A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SUMMER 
CLASS FOR ART TEACHERS AND OTH- 
ERS WHO MAY BE INTERESTED IN 
COLOR THEORY AND DESIGN. 


JULY 9th-AUG. 10th 
MeEtrosE Hitt, Hottywoop, CALIF. 


SUMMER 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, PORTRAIT PAIN 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL. 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


5 TING. ETCHING, DESIGN, BLOCK PRINTING. 
NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL ART. POTTERY, GLAZING, FIRING. JEWELRY. 


SIX WEEKS, JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10, 1928. 
ag FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS. 
DRESS FRANK ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


FOR CATALOG 














PROF. LEE RANDOLPH 


Director of the California School 
of Fine Arts 


will conduct art classes at the Summer Session 
of the Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
June 18-July 27. Located in the heart of 
scenic America. 











BroaDMooR ArT ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer Term, 1928, 
opens June 11, closes Sept. 15 


STAFF: 
Robert Reid, N. A., Emeritus 
Randall Davey, Life 
Ernest Lawson, N. A., Landscape 
Arthur Horn, Interior Decoration 
S. W. Schaefer, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy 
Catalogue on request 





Philadelphia School of Design 


or Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 











GLOUCESTER 
ART peas 


ETCHING COURSE 


JULY 16—AUGUST 25 
Direction 
Theresa Bernstein William Ly a 





Address: Secretary, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 











PROVINCETOWN ART 
SCHOOL 
Color : Form : Composition 


SPECIAL CLASS IN WATER COLOR 
FRANK CARSON PROVINCETOWN 








MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
SUMMER SCHOOL, MORIAH, NEW YORK 
Begins July 9th 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘R’’ 
310 Riverside Drive, New York 
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CENTRAL 


GRAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to 


develop individual talent. Courses in Paint- 


ing, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts and Interior Decoration. 
Credits given for drawing teachers. Sum- 
mer school at Eastport, Maine, and New 
York. Day, Evening Classes. Catalogue. 
Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal 
New York 














THE TRAVIS OZARK 


Summer School of Painting 
IN THE 0ZARK MOUNTAINS 
CASS, ARKANSAS 
For catalogue write 


DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 
1215% Main St. Dallas, Tex. 











CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
June 18th to Sept. 8th 
Life and Landscape, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Design and 
Juvenile Classes. 
Write for Circular ‘‘S’’ 


1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 











WOODSTOCK SCHOOL of DESIGN 


SUMMER CLASSES, JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art, Stained Glass, 
Embossed Leather, etc. 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
$20 Broadway, N. Y. C., or Woodstock, N. Y. 





“Free, Creative” 
[Concluded from page 24] 


and it can do them no harm. It does 
not mean that they will all become modernist 
painters. It does not even mean that they 
will all become artists. But it does mean 
that whether they become artists, or librar- 
ians, or surgeons, or merely progenitors, 
they will take their places in the world as 
cultured citizens, not only equipped to keep 
pace with its development but able to con- 
tribute something to that development sanely 
and with sympathetic understanding of 
where it is going and what it is trying to do. 

“Their work is splendid. It is intelligent 
beyond that of any school children we have 
ever seen. It should be seen with prifit by 
every person in the community who is in- 
terested in any phase of education, either 
directly or indirectly. For this reason we 
hope the collection will be exhibited here 
again in a more comprehensive form than 
it was at Paul Elder’s.” 


tion, 





School Makes 65 Awards 


More than one thousand works by the 
students of the Grand Central School of 
Art were shown in the annual exhibition 
held in the large gallery of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York. Sixty- 
five awards were made by the jury which 
consisted of the following members of the 
faculty: George Pearse Ennis, Edmund 
Greacen, Grant Reynard, Pruett Carter, 
Sigurd Skou, Arshele Gorky, Henry B. 
Snell, Howard L. Hildebrandt, H. R. Bal- 
linger and Herbert Moyer. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 


168@ Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 











ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D°ART 18. eet sist st. 


New York City 

Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 

Registration now open for Summer Courses in 
ew York 


Special course arranged for Teachers during 
July and August 











SUMMER SCHOOL June 25-Aug. 3, 1928 
Instruction in Block Printing, 
Batik, Design, Composition, 
Life Drawing, Still Life, Figure 
and Outdoor Painting. 

Fall term opens September 24. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. tor 


artr 
D. 438 Jefferson 8t. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
DUCATION 
OHIO ‘UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 


Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 


American Art Schools 





RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 


SUMMER CLASSES 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC 


DESIGN 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 11 
Rose Bogdonoff, Assisting 


Color, Design, Plastic Form, 
Interior Decoration, Stagecraft 


127 GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















American Art Schools 











DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th-July 21st 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Design, Lettering, Commercial Art 
Special Classes for Children 


College Credit Courses, through special 
arrangement with Wittenberg College 
Circular on Request. Address 
Dayton Art Institute, Summer 
School 


Monument Ave, at St. Clair st. 


DAYTON, OHIO 























THE MaryLanp INSTITUTE 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training, 
General Design, Costume Design, Poster 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intensive Professional Courses 
Individual Instruction by Experts 
Commercial Art, Landscape, Teacher Training 


1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 











STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directers 
1518 West Bhode Island Ave. 























SUMMER SCHOOL of ART 
ASHLAND, OREGON 
With a faculty from New York City 
duly 9—August 11, 1928 
For artists, teachers, students, illustrators 
and those interested in stage craft—thirty 
days of serious work and joyous play in the 
wonderland of Oregon. 
College credits granted 
Cady 


White, Director 
150 Steuben St. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND S8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 


Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 




















STATE ART SCHOOL OF MASS. 


CREDITS HOME STUDY OF 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
By the only method that enables anyone to see 
and paint truly without copies or theory. 
Artists, teachers, illustrators, amateurs (500 
by mail), gain true vision for values and color 
after years of failure. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine July to_ October 
Winter, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 





The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 




















SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SUMMER SESSION—July 2-August 11 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, De- 
sign. Museum Research. Jewelry and metal 
work. New building. Circular on application. 
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Syracuse University 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 to AUG. 10 


MAJOR COURSES IN PAINTING, DE- 
SIGN AND PUBLIC SCHOOL ART. 

MINOR COURSES IN DRAWING, LIFE, 
SKETCH, COMPOSITION, PORTRAIT, 
STILL LIFE, POSTER, COMMERCIAL 
ART. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR 
TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ART. 


For bulletin address 
Director, SUMMER SESSION 
Room 110, ADMINISTRATION BLpc. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N .Y. 























CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Street, New York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer Courses in _ 
meaning, ae | | 
June 11 or 25 te August $ 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 

















Studin School of Art Photography 


Photography as a recording medium and as 
a@ medium of expression. Elementary, Ad- 
vanced and Master Courses. 7th Year. 
Personal training by well-known profes- 
sional who has hung in all the fine Salons 
of Europe and America, and at many one- 
man exhibitions. Write for prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 




















VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ANDO APPLIED ART 


250 Students in Day School 
Boston Summer School—European Travel 
Scholarships—Booklet 
42-44 St. Botolph Street Boston 








California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 
Courses in the. fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 
did new buildings. 

Write for special catalogue 




















Personal Daily Instruction—lIllus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
o trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
. Costume Design. Day and Evenine 
Classes. Placements, Scholarships. Starts Sept. 17. 
Write for Catalog B. 120 Mass. Av., BOSTON 











: American Art Schools 
The advertising columns of THe 


Art DicEst now constitute a directory 
of the art schools of America. An- 


nouncements of 49 appear in this issue. School of the A rts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 





























A Colony’s Growth Frank Mortey FL.etcuer, Director 

In sending THe Art Dicest a copy of 
the 1928 catalogue of the Commonwealth GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
Art Colony at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
Asa G. Randall wrote: “In 1907 there were ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
only three cottages on Mt. Pisgah when I CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
scrambied up over the rocks through thick CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
brush, not knowing the trail. Now there GARDEN DESIGN as ie: 


are about 70 houses and studios on the hill 
locally known as ‘the Art Colony.’ 
“Summer schools, art students and artists 





Session: 28 weeks, October-May 


have now almost replaced the old business SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
of ice, sardine packing and fertilizer at 
Boothbay Harbor. But the fishermen stili 916 Santa Barbara Street 


maintain a foothold in every cove and inlet, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
keeping up the quaint type of life that 
originally attracted the artists here, in spite 
of the prosperity brought by the artists and 
their followers.” 

Prof. John W. Nicho!s is director of the =| 


Commonwealth Art Colony, and Anson K. STUDY ART 
Cross has his summer school in connection. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Catalog 




















Catching Them Young 3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
E. Kaines Smith, keeper of the Birming- Courses in 
ham (Eng.) Art Gallery, who is determined DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
to make his institution better prized by the DEsIan. COSTUME DESIGN. GN: 
next generation than it is by the present TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
one, has started a movement to interest the —_ a 


children of the city. Outlining his ideas : J 
in the London Sunday Times, he says it is Write for free illustrated catalog. 
easy to catch the art lover young. Students May Enter at Any Time 
“Don’t have too many children in the Night Classes 

gallery at one time,” is his advice; “not 
more than ten at a time if they are under 
14. Children are usually very discriminat- 
ing, if you don’t deal with them in bulk, THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
but when you have them in bulk they are AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
apt to be stupid. They simply gape, and 

either quarrel or let their intellectual ac- 7 changin eo po 




















tivities get into a state of suspense. in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
“I am not surprised at this,” adds Mr. Sues” see eee eee 
Kaines Smith. “Nothing is more worrying oo Design, [Illustration, Interior 
or bewildering than an art gallery if you Joules. Muteinng. Sims mnie ‘Pen aa 
are going to try and swallow it whole. or Rie ‘Tonauee!’ Yoaian Gees 
“Another thing: Get it into the child’s Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


mind that a painter paints instead of talking. 
It is not easy, in a sense, to interest a child 
in a picture, but once a child has become 
interested he or she will be interested in 
anything you can tell them about it.” 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


























Art in Photography 


hool of Photography Exhibitio 
Sc l tograpny Ex aan Wonderful opportunities in all 


An exhibition of photographs by the | branches of this modern, artistic 


class of 1927-28 is now being held at the ee dheeenteene aed len Gee 
Clarence H. White School of Photography, | tography. Experts train you 


* : : quickly in our N Y 
460 West 144th St. New York, and will | or at home in aie por ge an 








continue during the summer. Write today for Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
School Art Supplies Dept. 118 10 West S38rd St., N. Y. 


Largest and Best School of Its King 








BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Se. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

; ings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satar- 
day Sketch Ciass. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 

Francis Mutzer, Director 


























COLOR PRINTS New York ScHoo. or 


Rng AND eee APPLIED DESIGN FoR WOMEN 
ne forgone md ||| 8 Lenco ves. . or 
aper ° 
ArT ExTENSION Drawing, Poster and Coummeretal Art. Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


WESTPORT, CONN. Positions and erders filled 
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METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


OLD and 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
PORTRAITS and LAND- 
SCAPES of the XVIIIth. 
CENTURY 


PRIMITIVES 


‘o 


578 MapIsoN Ave. 


New York 


Opposite American Art Galleries 
Corner 57th Street 





Painting by Caravaggio 























ALBERT DU VANNES 


° — 39 East 57TH STREET 
Choice Paintings ap 











BOWER GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
DRAWINGS — WATER COLORS — MINIATURES 


121 East 57TH St., New York City TELEPHONE: PLaza 0660 











ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
{Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 
IMPORTER OF FINE PAINTINGS 


665 FirtH Ave., New York 
Plasa 0908 [By appointment only) 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 
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Berkeley, Cal. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
May 12-June 9—Paintings, Miss De Neal Mor- 


gan. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
ar! 1-31—Water colors by Loren Barton, Anne 
oldthwaite, Margery Ryerson; bookplates; 
craft work by Arthur W. Dow Association. 
CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 
May 15-June 1—Cartoonists. 
June 1-15—Water colors 
Teachers’ Art Association. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
June—Landscapes by Dana Bartlett. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
June 1-July 1—American paintings. 
FRIDAY MORNING CLUB— 
May—Los Angeles Water Color Society. 
STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 
May—Armin Hansen. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
ay 10-June 10—European_ constructionists; 
paintings by Andre Jawlensky. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Pasadena Society; Jean Mannheim, J. 
oster Flint; exhibit by school children. 
June—Painters’ and _ Sculptors’ Club; 
Coolidge; Pasadena Society. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
ay—Mexican landscapes by Aaron Kirkpat- 
rick; block prints by Elizabeth Keith and 
Bertha Lum; Tibetan portraits, Francis Helps; 
Jahne collection of Oriental antiques. 

June—Javanese antiques and masks. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

May—East Indian paintings (A. F. A.); paint- 
ings from Woodstock, N. Y., colony; Gerald 
Cassidy’s recent paintings from Africa; pic- 
tures of birds by Allan Brooks, B. S. O. 

June 1-Aug. 31—Third annual exhibition of 
southern California artists. 


and drawings by 


John 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
May 14-June 30—Modern American art; red- 
chalk drawings and sculpture by Arturo Dazzi. 
BEAUX ARTS GALERIE— 
May 23-June 6—Work in 
Ray Boynton. 
June 7-14—Patron pictures. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
May 14-May 30—Wood-blocks, Rockwell Kent. 
S. & G. GUMP’S GALLERY— 
June—Paintings, etchings and block prints by 
California artists. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA 
May 21-June 2—Nicolai Fechin. 
June 4-16—Gerald Cassidy. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
May—Paintings by Richard Lahey. 
June—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Oct. 28-Dec. 9—Eleventh Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemperary American Oil Paintings. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
May—Contemporary European color prints. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
May—Water colors by 16 Americans. 
closed, June to November. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
To May 26—Paintings by Agnes Tait, William 
Schulhoff; Buk Ulreich, Herman Trunk; por- 
traits by Mrs, Blair Thaw. 


three mediums by 


Gallery 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE 
ARTS— 
June 4-30—Collection of Howard Pyle’s work. 





Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

May 17-June 7—Fifth annual Chicago archi- 
tectural exhibition. 

June 14-July 15—Exhibition by students of Art 
Institute School; third retrospective show of 
Institute Alumni Assn. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 

May 1-June 7—Fifth semi-annual 
show. 

June—Water colors, Harry Anthony De Young. 

O’BRIEN GALLERIES— 

May—Arthur Spear, H. Dudley Murphy, Nellie 

Littlehale Murphy, Ettore Caser. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 

May 28-June 30—Exhibition of water colors, 
drawings, etchings, wood cuts, linoleums and 
photographic reproductions. 


Decatur, III. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
May 18-31—Decatur Garden Club’s exhibit. 
June—Garden Club visits to gardens. 


Springfield, Ill. 
ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 
April 14-June 24—Second annual exhibition Illi- 
nois Academy of Fine Arts. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
May—Annual show, Springfield Art Association. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Combined annual shows, New York Water 
olor Club and American Water Color Society. 
June-—Bavarian art. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
May 21-June 2—Geraldine Scott. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
May 10-31—Southern States Art League, aus- 
pices Art Association of New Orleans. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
May s5-June 1—Benjamin prize exhibit. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
May—Modern decorative arts; American Print 
Makers’ exhibition; Guild of Boston Artists. 
June—Fifty prints of the year; paintings by 
Harry L. Hoffman. 
July—Modern textiles; 


members’ 


paintings by Joseph Bir- 


ren. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Mav—Contemporary etchings; 


early English 
silver. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

April and May—Spanish frescoes from San 4 
delio, rath century; preliminary drawings 
John Sargent; engravings, etchings, w 
cuts, commemorating Durer and Goya centen- 
aries. 

May—Warren collection of Greek gems. 

June 15-July 31—Paintings and small sculpture 
by Massachusetts artists, under auspices of 
Copley Society. 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART— 
May 28-June 3—Annual exhibition of students’ 


work. 
GOODSPEFD’S BOOKSHOP— 
April 30-May 31—Portraits of Washington. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
May 23-June 5—Weavers’ Guild. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
May 18-June 2—Pastels, Louise W. Jackson. 
Concord, Mass. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
May 15-Aug. 1—Small paintings and sculpture 
by American artists. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNFR— 
May 15-June 15—Etchings by Andre 
lithographs by Albert W. Barker. 
June 15-Aug. 1—Recent prints by 25 selected 
artists, first of a series of annual reviews. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 13-May 31—14th annual exhibition of 
Michigan artists. 
June and July—European sculpture. 


Smith; 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 











Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
May—Paintings by instructors of Grand Central 
School rq Art; paintings by Grand Rapids 
Art Club. 
May—Etchings by Anton Schutz. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OP FINE ARTS— 
June—Paintings by Grand Central Gallery 
grays; studies, Gallery evening class, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
May—Old_ books, maps and prints of Minne- 
sota; miniatures lent by Gordon Dunthorne; 
English mezzotints; water colors of Venice, 
Vaclav Vytlacil; water colors of Alaska, The- 
ore J. Richardson. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Exhibition by students. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Paintings and etchings by foreign 
and American artists. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
c'TY ART MUSEUM— 
June—Paintings loaned by A. D. A. P. 
July—Danish National exhibition. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
April-May—American oat 5 aaa paintings. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLE 
May—Paintings by Wallice P. Silva. 


Manchester, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCES— 
May 31-June 4—Annual exhibition of students’ 


work, 
Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR MUSEUM— 
May 12-28—Paintings and 
temporary Americans. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
May 21-June—Contemporary 
and drawings. 
Indefinite—Primitive African art. 
May-June—Copies of Italian old masters. 
Indefinite—Exhibit of articles costing not more 
than ten cents. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
To June 30—Water colors by Wilmer Richter. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
June—Las Vegas Art League. 
July—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
seg a MUSEUM— 
To May 31—American wood-block prints ar- 
ranged by Print Club of Philadelphia. 
PRATT. INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
Mav 3-June 6—The graphic processes; library 
lates. 
uy 21-June 2— 41st annual exhibition of the 


students. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
April 29-June 24—Annual show, contemporary 
American artists. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
June—Wood cuts in color by A. Rigdon Read 
(A, F 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASS’N (Public Library)— 


May 12-June 9—Annual exhibition of paintings, 
water colors and sculpture. 


New York, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL 


sculpture by con- 


American prints 


AMERICAN HIS- 
TOR 

May 15-June 1—South African paintings by Al- 

fred R. Martin. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

May 26-Sept. 16—Loan exhibition of French 
Gothic tapestries. 

From June 11—Egyptian accessions, mainly 
from excavation of 1925-27; prints by Durer; 
19th century costumes, accessories and fabrics. 

AM. ACADEMY OF ARTS & LETTERS— 

April 26-July 15—Chase memorial exhibition ar- 

ranged by Newhouse Galleries. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

June 4-30—Competitive national exhibit of soap 

sculpture. 
ART CENTER— 

June 1-16—Mexican applied art; posters shown 

~ by society for Prevention of Cruelty to An 
imals. 

June 1-30—Paintings by members of New Group 
of Philadelphia. 
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June 4-16—Fine arts shown under auspices of 
Art Alliance. 

June 18-23—Work of members of Sketch Club 
Atelier. 

ANN AUDIGIER’S GALLERY— . 

June—Early American paintings; antique art 
objects. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Summer—Selected work by American painters 

and etchers. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 

May 18-June—Small pictures by 24 contempo- 
rary artists. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— : 

May 7-June 2—Two winners of the Dudensing 
competition, Agnes Tait and Jo Cantine. 

June 4-July 31—Group from 26th Carnegie In- 
ternational, including Carte, Dasburg, Donghi, 
Karfiol, Matisse and Pechstein. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

June—Garden sculpture; group exhibition of 
paintings. 

THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

May-June—Old masters, early Chinese pot- 
teries, bronzes and sculpture; Greek and 
other antiquities. 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

June—Contemporary American artists. 

KFNNEDY & CO.— 
Summer—American color prints. 
KLEEMANN’S GALLERIES— 
May 15-June 1—Etchings by Robert Austin. 
KNOEDI.ER GALLERIES— 
June—Paintings by old and modern masters. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Ancient’ and modern paintings. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
May—Venetian glass. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 

— paintings for home owner- 
ship. 

MILCH GALLERIES— 

Summer Exhibition—Paintings by: 11, sculpture 
by 6 American contemporaries; wood-block 
prints: by Gustave Baumann. 

MONTROSS GALLERY— 
June—Group exhibition. 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
& SCULPTORS— 
May 14-June 9—Small picture show. 
June 12-Oct.—Summer exhibition. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
May 10-June 9—Opening exhibition at new gal- 
leries by 12 famous American painters. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Portraits by 21 painters, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

May 3-Nov.—Durer and contemporary print 
makers; in room 316, recent additions to 
print collection; until further notice in main 
corridor, 3d floor, American historical prints. 

REHN GALLERIES— 

Group exhibition. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

May 11-Oct. 15—Annual summer show. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 

Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furniture. 

GALLERIES OF MARIE STERNER— 

Indefinite—Paintings and water colors by old 
masters and leading modern painters, 

VERNAY GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Collection Old English coaching and 
hunting prints, Wolstenholme, Pollard, Alken 
and others. 

WEYHE GALLERIES— 
ay 14-June 2—Group show by Arch Bonge, 
ent Crane, B. J. Nordfeldt, Lue Osborne, 
William Simmons and Jessie Warneke. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Selected group of important paint- 
ings. 

CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY— 
Summer—Exhibition by class of 1927-1928. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


June—Selected American painters of the mod- 
ern movement; recent acquisitions in Egyptian 
and Graeco-Roman art. 

Summer—Permanent collections. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 


May—Annual exhibition, Akron artists and 
craftsmen, 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 


May 26—Opening of annual exhibition of Amer- 
ican art, 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Indefinite—Historic brocades, velvets and dam- 


April 25-June 3—1oth annual by Cleveland art- 
ists and craftsmen. 





Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Circuit exhibit by Chicago artists, lent 
by Art Institute; one-man show by Guy 
Brown Wiser. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— ao 
June 1-11—Day and night school exhibit. 
June 12-July 2—Photographs of domestic ar- 
chitecture (A.F.A.). 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June—Sept. 1—16th annual show of American 
paintings. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Work by Institute students. 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
June—French Modernists. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM— : 
May 19-June 1—Nineteenth annual exhibition, 
School of the Portland Art Ass’n. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— F 

May t11-June 2—Sculpture in the open air, 
Rittenhouse Square and garden of the Art 
Alliance. 

June—Paintings, sculptures and prints by mem- 
bers. 

Continuously on view: Contemporary American 
sculpture; contemporary American paintings, 
auspices Circulating Picture Club. 

PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 

June 4-9—Work of alumni of the School Arts 

League. 
PRINT CLUB— 
May 4-31—sth annual, living American etchers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 18-Dec. 10—27th International. 


State College, Pa. 
“OLD MAIN”— 
To June 13—Paintings by Caroline M. Valen- 


tine. 
Providence, R. I. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
May 16-31—Etchings and water colors by Sears 
Gallagher. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
May—American paintings, selected by A. D. A. 
P.; water colors, William H. Holmes (A.F.A.). 
June—Paintings, George and Polly Knipp Hill. 


Dallas, Tex. 


HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
May—Philadelphia painters. 


Houston, Tex. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
June—Etchings, Edwin Burdette Tunis; 17th 
century Spanish art objects; still-life Studies 
by Americans. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
May 20-June 10—Exhibit of competitive wild 
flowers and scenes, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
June—Lee Greene Richards, Henri Moser, Le 
Conte Stewart. 
NEWHOUSE HOTEL— 


June—Paintings by twenty invited artists. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
ee Cornelis and Jessie Arms 
otke. 
July—tTextile designs by Bakst. 
HFNRY GALLERY (U. of Wash.)\— 
May 15-31—Finger paintings and water colors 
by Kwei Dun (T’eng). 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
May—Paintings and prints by Birger Sandzen. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
May 7-27—Monotypes and water colors, Dor- 
othy Loeb. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Entire Buckner collection of paintings; 
Schuchardt prints; marines and landscapes by 
Jay Connaway; oils by Phillip Miller. 
July—International water color show; engrav- 
ings by Piranesi. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
April, May, June—Twenty Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
May—Paintings, William P. Silva. 
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Pe RIENBs ois0's sine ese au ewenes eed Pittsburgh 
PROUUORE PONBUEEE © 6c osc ctcnecsssetes Philadelphia 
Isidore Binswanger .........0.-ece. Philadelphia 
John Frederick Lewis.......0:.esee- Philadelphia 
WOGRUIEG JE; Ws DOOR 65s ccsaeiccee ecw West Chester 
Isabel Branson Cartwright........... Philadelphia 
So. .S,. BP: Wetherill, Fri... ctscescs Philadelphia 
PME MENOD Do an viccale onnducree ecw ahtae en Scranton 
OEE CUB ors a drew. 0s: 2clena ene sacean Philadelphia 
Pavement A. Boyer... 6 s060ceesees West Reading 
Peon D. DEtDYOMres.. «0. .6ccceves vee Philadelphia 
PI SRRIMNIEE v0 '66 5 0d'o 0 cneeeeneees Philadelphia 
SETS TES 6 c.ccc br cc cocmeneemavesadiomes Erie 
Katherine L. Farrell Philadelphia 
DE Ws PMMRIDS 5 oicccccivesséeence Philadelphia 
ceere.. Geo, We. Natritsc.o<<seeecsaae Philadelphia 
Rretatiy Brant. .cccssecccisesseens Philadelphia 
Si OPEC, SOR as os 0.0.00 0:40 cee ee's Upper Darby 
WUSUHE SOME 6... cc cciccecsectdesens Philadelphia 
Genree: ©. Herth. .ccccccsiewscdeds Ridley Park 
ROGOU, 08 ONIN oe vececnceteckences Philadelphia 
Bere.. Westtay Tadd... ..ciccccsesecs Philadelphia 
Christine S. Bredin........:ccsessecs Philadelphia 
NG EE CHET ccccccsssveabeaks West Chester 
pO Se ae an Chester 
J i sO”: ee eee Philadelphia 
NE EMD. pease sadness cocabaneceeen Rosemont 
Nancy M. Ferguson.........ce.-eeee Philadelphia 
BAe DOCU 5 oc 0:0scecewsaneiinas Philadelphia 
Prasikisn. Watkins « o.....65600s ees saciese Philadelphia 
Stanley W. Rosembaum............... Pittsburgh 
RARE CPM os 5 ovio.c cs ces seca eevee Slippery Rock 
Florence M. Johnson................ Philadelphia 
Pe Pa) WOON 5.56 oder es bon mdvecnes eueeel Avalon 
MEI: SORIMEPRT sic cc ccc censoassccdteved Allentown 


RHODE ISLAND 
Nathaniel M. Vose 
Mrs. Howard D. Day 


Providence 
Providence 





Ie TUNNEL. ni ce cccscecsacvescvdses Tiverton 
Peale) “FP .  RORO <2... 260 <0 Saylesville 
CRAM ILG. «os caccsevesndeas erase eons Providence 
TENESSEE 
Mira. Edward Potter, Jf....cscceccccces Nashville 
TEXAS 
Frank Klenper .....cciceccoccceveces McKinney 
PAE CIANUNES © vc ccsnecccessaenweseensgente Dallas 
Minnie Stanford... .......600- svasoece San Marcos 
mene: Charles 1... Tarver... ccccevesccesconaa Dallas 
Mrs. Georgina K. Fellows........... San Antonio 
paene OF Pine «Art. ..0<ccccevescceses Houston 
PATTI o> ono sicttas seeder eaeneeones Houston 
PORE -cteceredtesvecsetevavnaneanal Dallas 
Mary Kathryn Boswell.............eeee0e Denton 
i ia ORNL «i ae:0 0s ed.spame gaan ob siaaer Dallas 
Mrs. Archie N: Rogers... .. 0.066 scevcnnes Dallas 
ee, A eee eee eee Houston 
wees. Thomas HK. Petty... os ccccccees San Antonio 
Mere, Verner “WiRG. 6 .ccc ccs crevecutce Houston 
East Texas State Teachers College..... Commerce 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
PeaNe. WEEE 66 csccisccucescaeorenes Columbia 
UTAH 
Lee Greene Richards............. Salt Lake City 
J. T. Harwood. .....0..ccccc.s++ Galt Lake City 
Alice Merrill Horne............... Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Harry A. Noyes.........ce-cee- Hyde Park 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas G. Blakeman.............-e+e00% Nuttall 
Oe: er eer eer ree Lexington 
Mrs. Emanuel Wallerstein............. Richmond 
PG WERRUNS. o ovcccccsavanehecveuns Richmond 
Dathicen HOMES ...ccccscccdcsoreves Lynchburg 
WASHINGTON 
Sets NR sow ciicintiee view ckeewenwetts Spokane 
RMSE ONS. a6 Aausw ote agennemelnnsecoa Spokane 
John’ W. Graham. & Co... 0.csccsscsenes Spokane 
PUREE. CRUMONE «0665 sé cas dcesecateeciae Seattle 
RGMCE OW. TAGE. .o.00.cciccsvecececee 40s SOGen 
TGS  PROOROUE hove tn cctaccseceseceendent’ Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Dae. Waist VIRB 5 6 cc ic ccacvevuss Wheeling 
Mrs. George D. Maxwell............-0- Wheeling 
WISCONSIN 
Whe FTE: Bvedler Ges... cicsescetiews Milwaukee 
Le ag ee eer ee Green Bay 
RMTIMEED, (655s 66.0 5.00 ba o.9 anateensine oman Madison 
ee ee ee ae Milwagnkee 
semee: OC Backiier.«.¢<....<cscsccvesies Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Art Institute.............. Milwaukee 
Mrs. Charlotte Kohler............ssecee- Kohler 
Margaret McGillivray ............00- Madison 
ee PTET OCTET ET eer ee Madison 
CANADA 
COUR: SONU. 6 sinc cc cvesgecar ed ewsed Ontario 
RS, a ee ea Vancouver, B. C. 
POW BGG DOG oc 6 o.c ce vesvesicsanciedenen Ontario 
FOREIGN 
Dee ORE. bio ccc sts veeets Munich, Germany 
ee CEE errr Paris, France 
eS CCE EN mer ee Paris, France 
EE I Oe ote Paris, France 
Prot. Armano: Pereta.: .6 + 0.0000e¢e2 Rome, Italy 


CAN REAR erin giecwretaw sarees Paris, France 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
‘oe 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 























REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 Firth Ave., New York 
x 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 

















Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH Sr., New Yorx 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 

RESTORING 

















Beaux Arts Galerte 


Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 





In Aluminum 


“The Comtesse de Becdeliévre,” by Léon 
Leyritz. Cast in Aluminum. 


One of the interesting events of the 
art season of 1927-8 in Paris was the exhi- 
bition of the sculpture of M. Léon Leyritz 
at Druet’s, chiefly composed of portraits 
of famous persons. The works shown 
were thoroughly modern without being 
“modernistic.’ The sculptor has devoted 
himself for several years to researches in 
the matter of media, and has attained strik- 
ing success. 

The portrait herewith reproduced, that of 
the Comtesse de Becdeliévre, daughter of 
Vincent d’Indy, was cast in aluminum, a 
material which answered perfectly to the 
bold and modern beauty of the model. The 
composer, the Comtesse Armande de Polig- 
nac, mystical and concentrated, was carved 
in plain cement, while Dr. Mondain was 
executed in enamelled brass and Mme. 
Gerda Wegener in colored alabaster. 

A bust of the composer Maurice Ravel, 
soberly rendered in grey stone, which proved 
the sculptor could be expressive in the tra- 
ditional medium, was considered a distin- 
guished achievement and unanimously 
praised. 


‘Livingood Succeeds C. P. Taft 
Charles J. Livingood has become presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Museum Association 
to succeed Charles P. Taft, who resigned 
after serving 43 years successively as trus- 
tee (1887), vice president (1902) and presi- 

dent (1914). 




















W ildenstein 
& Company, ING 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


Fa 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


INC, 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 














Tel.: Bryant 6739. 


Established 1875 


CALO GALLERIES 


128 West 49th St. NEW YORK 
Bet. B’way & 6th Av. 
WE BUY AND SELL 
PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN ARTISTS 

















HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 

















PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 








Paintings 
Objects of Art 


Prints 


Bronzes Frames 


























J.J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














KLEEMANN BROS. 
ART GALLERIES 
175 West 72nd St. | NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS 
BY MopERN MASTERS 

















40 JOY STREET 
GALLER Y, of Boston 


Exhibitions 














FRERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN Price, President 
37 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 











Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
Fine Prints Portraits 


| eMaps-cAmerican &§ Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 






































